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BRISTLES AND FLINT. 

Wuen the Direct Burygold Railway was 
opened, nothing met the eye but clean, new 
masses of brickwork ; gravelled roads, bright 
rails, iron girders, lines of brilliant carriages, 
vast statious, solid bridges, armies of porters, 
luxurious waiting-rooms, palatial entrance- 
halls, endless corridors, encaustic pave- 
ments, and Grecian porticos, 
be grander? What could be more imposing ? 
Every director of the Burygold Railway 
was a monarch, and the chairman was 
the monarch of them all, No troublesome 
accounts and balance sheets were there to 
damp the joy of a splendid inauguration. 
Contractors had not sent in their supple- 
mentary charges ; lawyers’ bills for parlia- 
mentary conflicts and the purchase of land, 


were not even copied out, much less delivered. | 


Great George Street was waiting to gather 
strength for a more effective spring; and 
Park Street, for the present, was perfectly 
tranquil. 

Burygold was one of the most important 
manufacturing towns in the country. Its 
increase of population, and industrial de- 
velopment during the last ten years, had 


astonished even its most sanguine inha-| 


bitants. 


Old statists stared, and could 


. . | 
scarcely believe their eyes when they saw 
No equal | 


the report of the last census. 
example of rapid growth and apparent 
prosperity was recorded in the national 
anuals, Its consumption of raw material was 
something fabulous; and its productions 
were known and appreciated in every corner 
of the globe. No one could see it,—or rather 


visit it, and try to see it,—without being at | 


once impressed with an overwhelming sense 
of its ae People upon provincial and 
metropolitan platforms got up and descanted 


loudly upon its “mission,” and were re=| 
ceived with the respect due to inspired un-| 
No town could number | 
so many factory chimneys; no factory! 


veilers of the future. 


chimneys were so lofty; no’ chimneys sent 
forth such volumes of smoke. You might 
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black, dense mass of vapour in the air above 
the trees, which any one would tell you was 
Burygold, Walking through its streets you 
would be struck with the hard, dry, anxious 
expression of the men, the absence of women, 
and the want of everything that betokened 
amusement and recreation. It was work: 
nothing but work—one ceaseless round of 
ever-beginning, never-ending work. Masters 
and men shared the same lot together, Men 
had homes; but they were never in them, 


|except for dull, weary, heavy sleep: masters 


had carriages and mansions, but they only 
used the first to save the precious minutes, 
and they were never at ease or happy at 
home, What was all this unceasing labour 
for ? 

No one could see any solid product spring- 
ing from this world of labour. Capital was 
absorbed, and the cry was still for more. 
More capital not being forthcoming the mo- 


‘ment the cry was uttered, the Burygold 


financiers found fault with the currency sys- 
tem. The whole thing was out of order. 
The bank charter was a worn out measure, 


useful in its time, but not adapted to the 


wants ofa more enterprising age ; it was time 
to create a new coinage, with paper and afew 
strokes of the pen. Some individuals looked 
calmly on at Burygold during her struggle ; 
watched her galvanic industry ; ctseiel kane 
in company with every. town of her kind in 


'the kingdom, of preferring extension to 


soundness of operations, and were stigmatised 
as croakers, and men of the past generation, 
Her manufacturers strove against each other 


individually for quantity without regard to 


quality of business; and collectively they 
te against every rival town of a similar 
kind, 

Many people wondered there had never 
been a railroad to Burygold before, and they 
were not at all surprised when, in a few 
years, the opening of a second line was an- 
nounced—the Great Deadlock Railway. The 
estimates upon which this new line was 
erhaps, a trifle 


pass near to it on a sunny day, and,|phantly placed the Direct Burygold Railway 


_ as it was, be unaware of its existence, | 
cloud that | 


cause of the self-created 
enveloped it. From a quiet country road, 
& few miles distant, you might observe a 
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at the head of its fellow-undertakings in the 
stock-markets of this country. 

The directors of both companies — the 
Direct Burygold and the Great Deadlock— 
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were sound, experienced men, with nononsense | the fashion of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
or imagination about them. They were prac-|In his own dining-room he was represented 
tical men: men who had never* had a single) in oil at full length, with a board-room back- 
dream in their lives: men whe made'their mark | ground ; holding a roll of paper in one hand, 
in actions; not in. words : men fully up to the: and- with the fore-finger of his other hand 
level of their time, if not a little in advance pointing to a spot upon a map lying on the 
of it: men whose names were a guarantee table. In his drawing-room he was again 
for the plain, common-sense character of what | represented in oil, at full length, with a back- 
they did: kindred men to those who had pro- | ground of engines, bales of merchandise, a 
moted Thames Tunnels, Waterloo Bridges,' bridge, and a tunnel; while by his side was 
and structures, that had created in the a large globe on which his fore-finger was 
country a disappointed and disaffected band | pointing in much the same manner as it did 
of dividendless shareholders, but had increased | on the map. The day, he hoped, was not far 
the number of the recognised wonders of the distant when he should see his statue stand- 
world, ing in the great hall of the railway. When 
Such were the men into whose experienced | he took a party of friends along the line—a 
hands the Great Deadlock and Burygold| right or privilege of which he was very fond 
Railway enterprises had fallen; and it cannot} of availing himselft—he considered Watt a 
be wondered at, that capital flowed in streams great man, and Stephenson not ‘to be 
of abundance at their feet. Shareholders who) despised ; but he knew of a greater than 
were happy in their unbounded faith in| either of these two—Mr. Jupiter Bristles, 
names, and their belief in exceptional profits,} Such attention at all hours, and all sea- 
offered their support even before it was|sons, “such a mastery of details, and such 
asked, power of rapid generalisation,” as his par- 
Two of the greatest men at their respective | ticular disciple and supporter at the board 
boards ; in fact, we may go further, and say |delighted to say of him, were not without 
two of the greatest men in the whole trading | their effect upom his brother directors. With 
country, were Mr. Jupiter Bristles, and Mr.| the exception of the preponderating influence 
Mercator Flint. Mr. Bristles was the chair-| of the great contractors, Messrs. Brimstone, 
man of the Direct London and Burygold | Treacle, and Company, over the affairs of the 
Railway, and Mr. Flint was the chairman of; Direct London and Burygold Railway, Mr. 
the Great Deadlock Railway. They were,| Jupiter Bristles reigned supreme, and there 
undoubtedly, the right men in the right places, | was every chance of his statue being voted 
Mr. Jupiter Bristles was a man who was| by the board. 
fully impressed with the importance of bis} Mr. Mercator Flint, the chairman of the 
position. He was always at his post; in|Great Deadlock Railway, was a thin, severe | 
fact, as Mrs, Bristles observed, in. her lonely | man, with a crane-like neck, always enveloped, 
mansion in one of the squares, “ he seemed to/night and day, in a stiff Brummel tie. He 
live at the railway.” He was never happy as|had his weaknesses (he wanted to get into 
when in the board-room, or puffing along the| Parliament); but he was careful enough 
platform of the London terminus, with guards | never to show them ; and, without any com- 
and porters touching their caps to him on|manding power of intellect, he impressed 
every side. He was always upon the spot to| people with a notion of inexhaustible ability, 
be consulted on any emergency, and was Celaewel his extreme caution and reservation, 
never so indignant as when no emergency | He had the masterly talent of silence. 
arose for him to be consulted upon. Traffic-| Being connected with the Stock Exchange, 
managers and secretaries were all very well| he passed much of his time at the London 
—lever, able, and attentive men ; but they |terminus; but he was far above any vulgar 
fully understood that not even the most] gratification arising from the servility of the 
trifling step was to be taken without the|servantsofthe company. They touched their 
sanction of Mr. Bristles. Far from being} caps to him or bowed, as the case might be; 
annoyed when summoned at what many| but he took no notice of such useless marks 
men would consider untimely seasons, it was|of respect, and passed on. His undoubted 
his pride that he knew of no such seasons ;| application and his presumed abilities gave 
and his particular instructions were that, at|him a large degree of influence over his 
any time; at any hour of the day or night ; brother directors; and, with the exception of 
on any day in the week; in the midst of a| that retained by the great contractors, Messrs. 
dinner-party ; on Sunday, and even in church, | Fiery, Furness and Company, Mr. Mercator 
if wanted, he was, without a moment’s hesi-| Flint’s power was absolute. 
tation, to be called. The Direct Burygold, and the Great Dead- 
Mr. Bristles’s reward for all this activity,| lock railways could not exist together, ran- 
and attention to the interests of the share-| ning ‘to the same highly important town, 
holders, was the gratification of his sense | without active rivalry. Indes 6 silent en- 


of self-importance. He had influence ; he| the kno had been {going on for some tiie, 


had authority ; and, without these things, he| the knowledge of which had not yet reached 
would have withered away. He was a stout! the general public; for its injurious results 
man; fifty; and dressed scrupulously after| had not appeared: in the annual accounts. 
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This encounter took the form of what may | discovered, to the cost of their respective com- 
be termed the absorption of villages. | panies, that eighteenpenny passengers knew 
On each side of any main line of railway,’ more about Lord Campbell’s Compensation 
will be found a number of small places Act, arid the value of a bruised head, or a 
boasting a church, a single street, a post-office,’ broken limb, than aristocratic and regular 
and a population of about two hundred | travellers. 
| feeble villagers. These villages may be five! How long this gigantic struggle, as Mr. 
miles, or ten miles distant from the line the | Bristles loved to term it, would have lasted, 
| railway may take; but there they will be, as it is impossible to say, if it had not been 
| gure as rivers or Roman roads. Now, the Direct | abraptly brought to a close by the commercial 
Burygold and the Great Deadlock lines, both | collapse of the important town of Burygold. 
going to Burygold, ran nearly parallel, at | This produced something like a truce between 
| about twenty miles distance’ from each other | the two great chairmen ; a reasonable tariff 
| all the way ; the villages lying between them. | of fares was again resorted to; and the war- 
| Who made the first step towards absorbing ajriors rested, for the present, upon their 
| village,—whether Mr. Jupiter Bristles, aided | laurels and their losses. 
| by Messrs. Brimstone, Treacle,and Company,! Burygold hadover-traded itself. It had been 
or Mr. Mercator Flint, assisted by Messrs.|a Burygold boast that a retail trader could 
Fiery, Furness, and Company,—it is impossible | not be found within its precincts : everybody 
| tosay ; but there was the fact, that both lines was so'extremely wholesale that every form 
always reached one of these favoured outlying | of currency was too restricted for Burygold’s 
_ spots about the same time. The effect of so vast operations. Capital could not be made 
| much costly branch communication was to fast enough. It was time for Burygolil to 
| impoverish the main lines, without developing | put her shoulder to the wheel, and re-model 
the small resources of the hopelessly stagnant | the whole financial system of the country ; 
places. for, its productions had been shipped to 
When a village was annexed, the three|every part of the globe, but it had not been 
| inhabitants, who went once a week to London, | paid for them. 
| were much obliged to the two eminent chair-| It was a sad thing to see so much energy, 80 
| men for their kind attention and annexation. | much smoke, so many factory chimneys utterly 
Sometimes a single passenger of not very thrown away. The town looked highly prac- 
| powerful intellect, was rendered so unde- tical. In fact what was it, if it was not prac- 
| cided by the equal advantages of the time- tical? It had no beauty to recommend it ; it 
tables and fares of the two rival railroads, | did not look like a land of dreams. Mention 
that he sank down in a helpless condition,| Bagdad or Constautinople at Burygold, and 
unable to choose either. everybody laughed: They knew exactly what 
Not content with the almost simultaneous | those — meant ;— oriental indolence, 
absorption of humble villages, the antagonis-| oriental superstition, oriental weakness of 
tic feeling of the two great railway chairmen |mind and body, oriental indifference to gas, 
showed itself in no less a struggle than a| main-sewers, water-companies, and railroads. 
fight for the sole traffic to and from Bury-| But Burygold was the type of Anglo-Saxon 
gold. Fares were gradually reduced, day|energy’; and its mission was to build iron 
| after day, and manifestos covered the walls bridges for insolvent States; to construct 
of their respective railways, signed Jupiter docks for countries that could not pay for 
| Bristles, and Mercator Flint. The public them; to supply foreign armies with swords 
| looked on with wonder and delight at so|and fire-arms in exchange for drafts upon 
| much directorial spirit ; and the time came | tottering treasuries; to tunnel foreign moun- 
when the two hundred miles to Burygold and | tains, and to drain foreign bogs, with a 
back could be travelled over for the absurd | very misty Aa sen of remuneration’; and 
| price of eighteen-pence. Strange people came even to take its share in the cost and 
out of metropolitan hiding-places—people who anxiety of conducting a gigantic war for 





had never heard of Burygold before—treating 
themselves, first to eighteenpennyworth of the | 
Jupiter Bristles’ novelty and instruction, and 
then to eighteenpennyworth from Mr, Mer- 
cator Flint. In return, uncouth strangers 
from Burygold wandered about the fashion- 
able streets of the metropolis, dressed in 
an unknown garb, and speaking an unknown 
tongue, Engine-drivers and guards of the 
eighteenpenny trains were nothing more than 
men, and conducted their charges with a 
trifle less caution than usual, when they 
thought of the absurdity of such minimised 

res. The result was that, once or twice, they 
ran off the line, or'into coal-trucks, and both 
Mr, Jupiter Bristles and Mr. Mercator Flint 





those oriental dreamers, who were too indo- 
lent and incapable to'conduct it themselves. 
This was the practical mission which Bury- 
gold had claimed for itself ; and, while strain- 
ing undoubted powers to fulfil it to the 
utmost, it was in danger of perishing almost 
hopelessly in the attempt. Its chimneys 
towered upward as they did before, but 
with no crown of smoky glory round their 
lofty heads. Its broken-down contractors 
wandered listlessly through the mazes of 
their silent and motionless machinery, cursing 
the stillness produced by an arbitrary law 
that limited the issue of paper-money, by 
fixing the convertibility of the bank-note. 

little more time, and a few more banking 
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facilities, and ‘Burygold would have been as" 


uctive as ever. Now, ber barges were lying 


still and empty upon her inky canals; her 


waggons were reposing quietly in her stables ; 
her workmen were standing in idle whispering 

groups at the corners of her black and smoky 

streets, and in growling mobs opposite to her 
workhouse. Her capitalists were biting their 

nails over ae balance-sheets in her 

dingy counting-houses, They had been prac- 

tical men ;—men who had not dreamed dreams, 

but men who had acted them. It was a pity 

they had failed: but their principle—exten- | 
sion rather than soundness—led to ruin ; and 
their time had come. 

Six months—twelve months—passed, and 
Burygold, instead of “righting herself,” as, 
Mr. Bristles, and also Mr, Flint, had confi-| 
dently predicted it would, only seemed to sink | 
more helplessly and irredeemably into the} 
mire. It became evident that something New | 
must be struck out, to give the Great Deadlock 
and the Direct Burygold enterprises a lift in 
the market ;—to preserve the chance of Mr, 
Bristles’ statue being voted, and the prospect | 
of the parliamentary membership of Mr, | 
Flint. ‘This something new, after much 
deliberation, turned out to be nothing more} 
than a plan very familiar to both Messrs, 
Brimstone and ‘Treacle, and Messrs. Fiery, 
Furness, and Company, the eminent contrac- 
tors: It was spontaneously discovered, one 
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their time upon a bridge chewing straw,, 
and dropping stones into a small river that 
ran down to the sea, ‘Their staple manufac- 
ture was a celebrated, but indigestible cheese, 
which caused the town to have a faint smell, 
as if suffering from defective sewerage ; and 
their only pride was in a hard cannon-ball 
kind of dumpling, which had been made at 
the principal and only hotel—according to a 
stringent proviso in the lease—uninter- 
ruptedly, every day, for a period of two hun- 
dred years. ‘There was also a small ruin in 
the neighbourhood ;—the remains of Saint 
Nettlerash’s Abbey, looking very like a large 


| Gothic dust-bin; and, up a certain stable- 


yee was a spring, dropping into a stone 
asin from a rudely carved lion’s head in the 
wall, Whoever tasted the waters of this 
spring, to the extent of half a pint, was im- 
mediately confined to his bed with symptoms 
of aggravated cholera, and excited unholy 
hopes in the minds of expectant legatees. 
Such were the chief features of Hookham- 
on-the-Hill; which, added to the large semi- 
circular coast of mud, stones, sand, and sea- 
weed, that distinguished the port of Hookham- 
in-the-Marsh, formed, in the opinion of Mr, 
Bristles and Messrs, Brimstone, Treacle, and 
Company, on the one hand, Mr, Flint and 
Messrs. Fiery, Furness, and Company, on the 
other, a more than usually favourable basis for 
the extension of railway enterprise. A depu- 


morning, by Mr. Bristles aud Mr. Flint, that | tation of influential local individuals from 
of whatever peculiar advantages their respec- | Hookham-on-the-Hill, waited privately on 
tive railways could boast (and it was not|Mr, Mercator Flint (under the advice of 
necessary—to quote a parenthesis from the} Messrs, Fiery, Furness, and Company), 
new prospectus—to enlarge upon what must and as good as told him that his election 
be self-evident to the meanest capacity),,for that ancient town might be con- 
they both languished for want of marine at-| sidered as secured, on the very day that the 
tractions. They went through an agricultural | proposed station was opened in the Great 
country, a grazing country, an historical; Hookham High Street. Messrs, Brimstone, 
country, a coal country, aud a manufacturing Treacle, and Company went even further in 
country; but they commanded no seaport, no| influencing Mr. Bristles; for, aided by two 
coast town, and it was not surprising that} faithful disciples of that gentleman, they 
their dividends languished. A Direct Bury-| moved and carried at a full meeting of the 
ae and Great Deadlock Branch to the de-| Direct Burygold Board: “That in consider- 
ightful and salubrious coast town of Hook-| ation of Mr, Bristles’s talent and energy, his 


ham-in-the-Marsh, was a public and politic 
demand that was not to be resisted. 
Hookham-in-the-Marsh was about fifty) 
miles across the country from Burygold ; and, | 
until discovered by the railway surveyors, its 
sands were almost strangers to the foot-prints 
of civilised man. A flag-staff, a few huts, 
two fishing smacks, a boat turned upside 
down, a wide expanse of mud, sand, stones, and 
sea-weed, composed Hookham-in-the-Marsb. 
A little out of the mud and water, about two 


undeviating attention to business details, and 
his praiseworthy devotion to the best interests 
of the Direct London and Burygold Railway, 
asum of one thousand pounds be set aside as 
a testimonial to be presented to him in the 
form of a full-length statue in stone, to be 
erected upon a pedestal in the centre of the 
great entrance-hall at the London terminus : 
such stone statue to be executed by the emi- 
nent sculptor, Mr. Atticus Mallett.” 

These movements had the desired effect. 


miles inland, was the parent town; some-|The Great Deadlock Company took a long 
times called Great Hookham; sometimes, | lease of the stable-yard and spring, obtained 
from the almost imperceptible slope upward|a highly scientific and incomprehensible 
from the coast, called Hookham-on-the-Hill. | medical certificate of the beneficial saline 

Hookham-on-the-Hill had been a village} properties of the water, and built a Corinthian 
in the time of William the Conqueror, aud a| pump-room. The Direct Burygold turned 
village it yet remained in the middle of the! its attention to the antiquarian history of 
nineteenth century. Its few inhabitants were Saint Nettlerash’s Abbey, and to looking-up 
unambitious and easy-going, passing much of! several natural advantages in the outskirts 
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of Hookham-on-the-Hill. Both Mr. Bristles| gould not, in Burygold fashion, make both 
and Mr. Flint, to all outward appearance,|ends meet, and that the Great Hookham 
sank their individual and official animosities,|Tunnel would have to be entirely recon- 
and worked together for the proper and / structed. 
speedy development of Hookham-in-the-| There was nothing very remarkable in 
Marsh. Mr. Bristles,at every possible oppor-| this; at the worst, the result would only be 
tunity, threw himself into his favourite some months’ delay, as the loss would fall upon 
statuesque attitude, with his finger pointing! the contractors, Messrs, Fiery, Furness, and 
upon the map, and held forth enthusiastically | Company, and Messrs. Brimstone and Treacle, 
upon the glowing future of the now obscure; But, at this period, a large and important 
fishing-station. ‘class of persons—perhaps the most important 
“No one,” he said, “with any commercial! —whom we have scarcely alluded to, because 
discernment, could look at that vast natural | they always persisted in keeping entirely in 
bay—semicircular, and only open to favour-|the background: the people who found the 








able winds—and hesitate to predict that, 
when brought by railroad within four hours 
of the metropolis, itsinevitable destiny would 
be not only to ruin Scarborough, Brighton, 
and other watering-places, but to command at 


| money for all this Anglo-Saxon energy on the 
part of directors; the shareholders—the 
silent, contented, believing, suffering share- 
holders—began to stand forward for a per- 
sonal investigation of the condition of their 


least tifty per cent. of the shipping business of | property ; and it was evident that a long- 


Great Britain.” 

Mr. Flint, in his own peculiar manner, and 
in his own proper sphere, worked, like Mr. 
Bristles, for the furtherance of the same 
object ; but, notwithstanding the energy and 
ability of the two great chairmen, they were 
unable to prevail upon any wre mice 
capitalists to build upon the bleak and muddy 
shore of their hopeful watering-place. In the 
course of time, a certain number of monotonous 
white houses, with green-shaded bow-win- 
dows, a bath-house, a railed enclosure, and 
six floating baths, were placed upon the beach 
of Hookham-in-the-Marsh ; but placed with 
the capital of the two railways. Yet the 
two extensions were looked upon with a 
large degree of public interest ; and, when 
news came that the Great Deadlock would 
require a lofty viaduct, and the Direct Bury- 
gold a long tunnel, these things were only 
regarded as two more great engineering 
difficulties which nature had raised for 
Anglo-Saxon energy and capital to over- 
come. So popular were the Great Hookham 
viaduct, and the Great Hookham tunnel, that 
pictures of them were drawn, engraved, and 
largely purchased by an admiring public, 
Mr, Jupiter Bristles’ statue was immediately 
put in hand, and the parliamentary member- 
ship of Mr. Mercator Flint began to assume 
the appearance of an accomplished fact. 

Things went on in this way for some 
months, without any material change. Mr. 
Jupiter Bristles called very often at the 
studio of Mr, Atticus Mallett, to watch the 
progress of his statue, which seemed to him 
very slow,—a fact that he accounted for from 
the dreamy character of artists, who were not 
practical men. Mr, Mercator Flint was very 
busy on the Stock Exchange, and patiently 
awaited the time when he should be entitled 
to write M.P. atter his name. 

Some profound writer has written, “ Alas, 
for the vanity of human wishes!” One morn- 
‘ing intelligence came of the downfal of the 
Great Hookham Viaduct ; and close upon it, 
‘came a report that the engineer of the tunnel 


| gathering storm was about to break. Great 

| events have received a wonderful stimulus, if 
'not their origin, from very trifling causes, 
| A French revolution was started by a half- 
crazy woman tattooing a child’s drum in the 
| streets of old Paris; and a great railway 
reform movement originated with the fall of 
the Hookham Viaduct, and the misdirection 
of the Hookham Tunnel. 

Mr. Mercator Flint anticipated the investi- 
gation ; operated to his own advantage on 
the Stock Exchange, resigned his chairman 
ship, and disappeared. Some years after- 
| wards he came forward as one of the most 
energetic of the railway reformers, and hig 
services were gladly accepted, upon the well- 
| known principle that governs the choice of 
thief-catchers, 

Mr. Jupiter Bristles, more confident, or 
less dns eeadnd, stood his ground, and was 
formally expelled from the Board-room throne 
by a committee of investigation, His statue 
was ruthlessly and unfeelingly counter- 
manded when more than half-way finished, 
It was left a mass of ungainly stone, with 
one blank sightless eye; the whole looking 
like a gigantic wen. 

The two railways were carried sulkily and 
sullenly through Hookham-on-the-Hil, to 
Hookham-in-the-Marsh, as there appeared to 
be nothing better left to do. This watering- 
place still exists for those who are curious to 
see it; but it does not thrive. Some people 
pretend they like its romantic solitude ; but 
their opinion is not to be relied on. It does 
very well for young married couples who 
wish to spend an undisturbed honeymoon ; 
but, even for these, it is not altogether cheer- 
ful, as a melancholy memory clings to it, 
beyond the power of the nyuddy waves to 
wash away,—the memory of one visitors 
suicide and two visitor-idiots. As a port, it 
is still inaccessible to a Dutch lugger. 

One investigation followed upon another, 
and it was found that there were other sores, 
in the body-politic of the Direct Burygold, 
and the Great Deadlock, besides the Hooke 
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ham-in-the-Marsh extensions ; and that other 
railways had also sores, and chairmen like 
the practical Mr. Jupiter Bristles and Mr. 
Mercator Flint. The great and blessed 
legacy left by the Watts{and Stephensons of 
the past had been made the dice-box of 
sharpers and knaves, and the football of fools 
and beadles incarnate. Faded widows aud 
helpless orphans came with their withered 
shares to the gate, and were sent empty 
away; weeping in the present, desponding 
for the future, 





THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


Tuere are two kinds of electricity ;,the 
one vitreous or positive, the other resinous or 
negative ; and both kinds are produced in 
the atmosphere by various causes ; chiefly 
by evaporation. We may form a slight 
ides of the extent of evaporation carried 
on over the whole globe—over all the rivers 
and lakes and seas, the stagnant pools and 
latent moisture, the hidden springs and 
boundless oceans—when we remember that 
three hundred millions of hogsheads of 
water rise daily into vapour over the Medi- 
terranean alone. By condensation, or the 
change which that evaporated vapour under- 
goes when returning to a fluid state through 

ecrease of temperature ; by vegetation, by 
combustion, and by friction. This last arises 
when masses of air, moving in contrary direc- 
tions, encounter each other. The friction of 
their surfaces develops electricity, which is 
especially active when these masses differ in 
degrees of moisture and temperature ; the 
cold developing negative, and the warm posi- 
tive, electricity. The friction of the wind, 
as it passes over trees, houses, mountains, and 
other high objects, is also held to set free the 
electricity of the atmosphere; so that we 
can understand why thunderstorms should be 
almost always accompanied by strong winds, 
and should rarely or never occur in perfectly 
still weather. 

Clouds charged with electricity of one kind 
meet and coalesce in good fellowship enough ; 
but, when those which bear a different, kind 
meet together, a violent shock is the conse- 

uence, Rains are formed by the meeting of 

ifferent winds, as thunder-storms by the 
contact of opposing electricities. A warm 
soft air, charged with moisture, meets with 
a cold wind direct from the polar regions. 
The cold north wind condenses and globulates 
the vapour, which falls to earth in the form 
of Scotch mists or showers. 

_ First, before a storm arises, is seen the 
cirrhus; that light fibrous curl-like cloud, 
which stretches in undulating waves or 
long lines over the sky, sometimes curling 
out like the lightest and most graceful 
feathers, or like the sweeping grain of knotted 
woods. This broadens out into the ecirrho- 
cumulus, or sonder cloud ; those little round 
masses which lie near together but yet sepa- 
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rate, and give the mottled or speckled skies 
which are so beautiful in summer afternoons | 
when they bode no mischief and contain no | 
evil, Then the cirrho-cumulus gathers itself 
into the cumulus proper, or strachen-cloud 
—large heaped-up masses that look like 
carved marble or sun-covered boulders in the 
deep blue sky—those dazzling white day 
clouds which children gaze at wonderingly 
as if they were solid masses built up in the 
heavens, and which even older brains can 
scarcely credit to be mere imponderable | 
vapour. These are the forerunners of the 
storm cloud ; that dark, grey, rugged mass, 
with its sharp and jagged edges, from which 
stream down both health and destruction to 
the world below; that cloud, darker and 
more threatening than the nimbus or rain- 
cloud, with which people, who are not good 
observers, so often confound it. ° 

Storms never come from the perfectly uni- 
form and regular clouds which sometimes 
cover all the sky. Storm clouds have always 
torn and angry edges, as one would expect 
from them, fierce and riving as they are 
—instruments of death, and among Na- 
ture’s earliest embodiments of rage and 
devastation. Storms are many patterned, 
Franklin says that a thunder-storm never 
comes from one cloud only, and Saussure 
agrees with him; but other meteorolo- | 
— (notably, Bergman and Duchamel de 

onceau, good names enough) assert the 
contrary ; and Marcovelle states, that on the 
twelfth of September, seventeen hundred and 
forty-seven, the sky at ‘Toulouse was perfectly 
clear, except for one little cloud, from which 
suddenly burst a thunderbolt that -killed a 
woman named Bordenave as she stood before 
the house. If that unhappy femme Borde- 
nave bore but an indifferent character—if | 
sorcery and the black art were included 
among her gifts—we may be sure hew the 
occasion was improved by all the anti-witch- 
craft world ; and how an inevitable natural 
law was translated into a signal act of Divine 
vengeance, calculated to strike terror into | 
the hearts of all the sabbet-haunters, loup- | 
garous, broomstick-riders, black cat keepers, 
and familiar nourishers in Toulouse. 

As storms always commence with the ac- 
cumulation of the cirrhus-cloud, and as the | 
cirrhus-cloud floats very high, it follows that | 
storms are generally very high above the 
earth. Kaemtz, one of the greatest meteo- 
rologists, doubts all the travellers’ tales which 
set forth how they, the travellers, journeying | 
over the Alps and the Brocken have seen 
storms forming below them. Yet Monsieur 
Abbadie fond in Ethiopia that an October 
storm was only about two hundred and thirty- 
three yards above the earth ; but the highest | 
which he noted was one in February, at about 
two thousand two hundred and forty yards, 
or about a mile and a quarter. As sound 
travels three hundred and seventy-five yards | 
per second, the distance of time elapsing — 
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g comes in very slender flashes, 


| between the flash and the pes may be taken | Forked lightnin 

as a basis for calculation by any one with generally white, but is sometimes blue or violet 
nerve sufficient to time a thunderstorm by, coloured. Fine as these flashes’ are, they 
the minute hand of his watch. | often divide into three or more branches : as, 

Pliny says it never thunders in Egypt.| when in seventeen hundred and eighteen, 
Plutarch that it never thunders in Abys-| twenty-four churches were struck in the en- 
siniaa We know now that both of these) virons of Saint Pol de Léon, but only three 


assertions are mistakes, though indeed Egypt 
is singularly exempt from frequency of 
storm; for storms are correspondent with 
rains, and, as it seldom rains in Egypt, 


thunders and lightnings are equally rare. | 


It never rains in Lower Peru, or so rarely as 
to be outside all meteorological consideration ; 
consequently, say at Lima, storms of thunder 
and lightning are as little known as hurri- 
eanes of wind aud rain. Storms are also rare 


at the North Pole, and never occur in mid-| 
seas, at a certain distance from land. The’ 


rainy days at Cairo are only three or four in 
the year, the storm days are about the same 
number. At Calcutta the average of storm 
days is sixty, and everywhere a broad parallel 
is kept ; so that, where there is most rain, 
there is also most thunder and lightning. 
Storms come at the same times and seasons, 
and with striking regularity. In the tropics 
they accompany the wet seasons and the 
change of the monsoons: at Calcutta, with 
its sixty days of storm, not one occurs in 
November, December, or January: at Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe none are known in 


peals of thunder were heard. The flashes of 
forked lightning are most destructive, They 
are nowhere seen to more terrible perfection 
than when lighting up the dark ravines and 
black precipices of a mountainous district. 
Even in England, among the Cumberland 
mountains, the thunder-storms have a majesty 
and awful sublimity which no dweller on the 
plains can understand. Sheet lightning is 
comparatively harmless. Some of those 
thunderless summer lightnings are distant 
sheet lightnings, too distant to allow of the 
thunder, which yet exists, being heard. Dark 
| red, blue, or violet are the principal colours 
| of this form of electricity, which has neither 
| the whiteness nor the swiftness of the forkeil. 
Spherical lightnings are what are called 
| vulgarly, thunderbolts ; luminous masses, or 
fiery globes, which descend slowly to the earth, 
and make lightning conductors useless. On 
the night of the fourteenth of April, seven- 
teen hundred and eighteen, Deslandes saw 
three globes of fire fall on the church of 
Couesnon near Brest, and destroy it. ut- 
terly ; and, on the third of July, seven- 





December, January, February, or March. In| teen hundred and twenty-five, during the 
ht of a thunder tempest, an enormous 
S of fire fell, and killed a shepherd and 
| five sheep. This was not so terrible, though, 
in summer, and generally in the day—rarely as the Ethiopian storm, reported by Abbadie, 
at night, either in the tropics or in the tempe-| which destroyed two thousand goats and the 
rate zones. But the rule of summer storms goatherd by one single flash. We quote these 
does not hold absolutely for all places ; for,on assertions modestly, if somewhat doubtfully ; 
the western coast of America, and the eastern not presuming to place a limit to the wonder- 
shores of the Adriatic, more occur in winter | ful forces of nature, of which the more we 
than in summer ; in Greece more in autumn | learn the less we seem to know, yet express- 
and spring ; in Rome there is no difference | ing ourselves humbly on the uncertainty of 
between summer and autumn; at Bergen| testimony, and the proneness to exaggeration 
and at the Azores, where there are winter} common to humanity. The balance between 
rains, they are most frequent in the cold and ' scepticism and credulity is the most difficult 
rainy weather; at Kingston in Jamaica it’ of all balances to hold evenly, 
thunders every day for five consecutive} Those summer lightnings, of which we 
months, though the adjacent islands are have spoken, have been taken by some to 
tranquil; also at Popayav in Columbia,| mean essentially harmless interchanges of 
during a certain season, there is thunder electricity ; the atmosphere seeking its own 
every day. | electrical equilibrium, But it will generally 
Woods, mountains, and broken land cause (not always) be found that, during their ap- 
and attract storms; but their frequency is pearance, there has been a storm somewhere 
not always referable to the configuration of a on earth, where, what was but lambent 
district. At Paris, for instance, the average summer lightning to the far-off spectator, 
number of thunder-days is fourteen ; and | has proved to be deadly destructive fire to 
Paris is not on a dead level ; while at Denain-| some hapless dweller underneath. Ina July 
Villiers, between Orleans and Pithiviers, one night of seventeen hundred and eighty-three, 
of the flattest districts possible, the average; De Saussure, at the Hépital de Grimsel, 
is raised to twenty-one. Other atmospheric) under a calm clear sky, saw, in the direction 
causes, then, must be in operation which are of Geneva, a thick band of clouds, which gave 
not yet made fully manifest, and which out thunderless lightnings. This was but 
remain to be investigated. summer lightning to him ; but the Genevese 
There are three kinds of lightning, says, were suffering all the horrors and ravages 
Monsieur Arago : forked, sheet, and spherical. |of a storm such as the oldest inhabitant 


mean latitudes very few storms occur in| hei 
winter, and only a few in the hottest days of| glo 
spring and autumn: more than one half come | 
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had never witnessed. And in eighteen hun-| 
dred and thirteen, Howard, at Tottenham, | 
saw, on the south-east horizon, and under a! 
clear starry sky, some pale summer lightnings, | 
which proved afterwards to be a violent 
storm raging between Calais and Dunkerque. 
The question of distant storms, and how} 
far the reflection of them could be possibly | 
visible, and whether this sheet or summer | 
lightning necessarily always argued a distant | 
storm, was being once discussed at the philo-| 
sophical society of Geneva. When the meet- 
ing broke up, the southern horizon was illu- | 
minated with the very form of lightning 
under dispute. Some days after, the news- | 
papers spoke of a violent storm in the Pays 
de Vaud, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria; which 
seemed conclusive enough as to how far| 
reflection could be carried, if not as to the 
aniversally uniform character of distant sheet 
lightning. For there are, in truth, such 
things as thunderless summer lightnings ; 
lightnings without storms and_ without 
dangers ; and as frequent under the tropics 
as in our own temperate latitudes. There 
is probably, and more than probably, thunder | 
with these flashes, but at too great a height 
from us to be heard. Besides, the higher 
the atmosphere, the more rarified it becomes, 
and the more rarified the medium, the less 
intensity there is of sound; but we can 
scarcely imagine that lightnings can be inter- 
changed without any accompanying report, 
or that a certain law of nature can be con- 
travened, without the intervention of any 





opposing law. 
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of one fair Daphne; nor to Hugh Max- 
well’s assertion that the beech, maple, 
and birch are anticonductors, like that | 
classic laurel ; nor to Captain Dibdin’s be- 
lief in pines; nor, in fact, to any private 
or personal favourite among forest-trees or 
shrubs ; for they are all equally dangerous to 
human neighbours during a storm, and 
equally powerful conductors; their power | 
varying only as they are taller or more 
humid than their fellows, 

Thunderbolts have special attraction to 
certain places as well as to certain objects, | 


| Noone in New Granada, says Monsieur Arago, 


willingly inhabits El Sitio de ‘Tumba Barreto, 
near the gold mine of the Vega de Supia, 
because of the frequency of thunderbolts 
there. Even while Monsieur Boussingault 
was crossing El Sitio, the black who guided 
him was struck by lightning. La Loma de 


| Pitago, near Popayan, is another locality of 


doubtful electric fame. A young botanist, 
Monsieur Plancheman, was determined to 
cross La Loma on a stormy day, in spite of 
all remonstrances, and was struck dead by a 
thunderbolt. On the twenty-ninth of June, 
seventeen hundred and sixty-three, a thunder- 
bolt struck the bell-tower of a certain 
church near Laval, and, entering the church, 
caused great damage; on the twentieth of 
June, seventeen hundred and sixty-four, a 
thunderbolt struck the same bell-tower, en- 
tered the church, and melted the same gild- 
ing, blackened the same holy vessels, and in 
the very same spot as the preceding year, 
made anew two holes which had been filled 
up. There is no more striking instance on 





higher agency, or the interruption of a 


There being lightnings without thunder,' record of the uniform action of natural laws 
so there are thunders without lightning.|than this, We believe, too, that any inhabi- 
Volney, among many other witnesses of|tant of a mountainous district could bear 
similar phenomena, speaks of violent thun-| out our own assertion and observation, that | 
derings one morning at Pontchartrain, under} where once a thunderbolt had been seen to 
a clear sky, and without lightning; but, ina! fall, or forked lightning to strike, there | 
quarter of an hour the heavens clouded|surely would the same accidents occur 
thickly over, and a heavy hailstorm fell, the | during the worst storms of succeeding years, 
stones, as big as his fist. The longest thun-| We may be certain that there is no such 
der-roll (which seems so interminable to those | thing as chance in nature. Chance is simply 
who are nervous during storms) lasts only | our ignorance which cannot foresee necessary 
from thirty-five to fifty seconds; and the space | consequences, because it does not understand 
of time between the roll and the flash varies,! the foregoing laws; there is no such thing 
according to distance, from five, four, three, |as blind unmeaning hazard, without necessity, 
and even half a second, to forty-two, forty-| or without law. 
seven, forty-nine, and seventy-two seconds.| Chemical, mechanical, and physical effects, 
But the half-second interval is very rare, and| follow on electrical phenomena; which, 
only found in storms of the closest and most|any one may see repeated, on a minute 
violent character. We need scarcely adid,|scale, by an electrical machine, Light 
that the nearer a storm, the more dangerous.|ning melts and vitrifies masses of rock, 
Also, the higher the body the more likely it| sometimes covering them with a yellowish- 
is to be struck; as, for instance, all moun-| green enamel, studded with opaque or seml- 
tains, trees, high buildings, and, in the midst! transparent lumps. But it has never been 
ofa plain, men and animals. ‘I'rees, bushes,! known to melt any metallic substance of 
and buildings are peculiarly lightning con-|a eertain thickness, Watch-springs, small 
ductors, and specially liable to be struck.|/chains, points, and parts of swords and 
For this reason it is wise to avoid the neigh- | daggers, fine lines or threads of metal, or 
bourhood of trees during a storm ; not even | thin layers and washes, these have been known 
trusting to the old poetic legend of the! to have been thoroughly melted by a light 
exemption of all the laurel tribe, for love! ning stroke. Larger masses, heavy chains, 
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and the like, have been softened, and bent, 
and twisted, but not melted. 

Beyond the thunderbolts of ordinary talk— 
which mean simply lightning flashes that 
strike the onan are real and actual 
thunderbolts found in several parts of the 
globe; ponderable and tangible bodies ; 
masses filled inside with a smooth and bril- 
liant glass, something like vitreous opal, 
which cuts glass and strikes fire by a steel. 
These bodies having been subjected to an 
jgnominious disclaimer, Monsieur Hagen, of 
Kénigsberg, came forward as their demon- 
strator.: During a storm at Rauschen, a 
thunderbolt fell on a birch-tree, leaving two 
narrow and deep cavities in the ground near 
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|at that moment chanting the epistle, fel 


t as 
if seized by the throat, and then was flung 
outside the church door; the missal was 
torn from his hands, and riven to pieces. 
| All the dogs in the church were killed as 
ithey lay or stood; and the officiating priest 
alone, clothed in silk, received no hurt, 
The dogs were all killed, as we said, for 
‘lightning strikes animals in preference to 
|men ; and numberless instances are to be met 
with of animals which have been struck, and 
|human beings left harmless, in a storm, 
| though, perhaps, the horse has had a rider, 
the ox a driver, the cow a milker, and the 
dog a master in the act of caressing him, as 
the lightning fell. Nothing, indeed, is so 














the tree. Monsieur Hagen, digging very | inexplicable to us as the choice which the 
carefully round one of these cavities, came | lightning seems to make. Among a crowd 
upon a perfect thunderbolt: a pearly-grey, of persons perhaps one or two will be struck 
vitreous mass, covered with small black spots.; and the rest saved; between two, one will 
The wonderful chemical changes and decom- | lie dead not five feet from the other, left un- 
positions which electricity makes in all | harmed. In astable where there were thirty- 
organic bodies are too technical and too | two horses in a line, those at the two extre- 
numerous for description here. imities only were touched. The lightning 

The mechanical effects of electricity are | passed innocuous over the intervening thirty. 
tremendous, ‘Irees torn up by their roots, | This was at Rambouillet, in seventeen hun- 
large masses of rock hurled great distances, | dred and eighty-five ; and, in eighteen hun- 
houses flung to the ground like packs of|dred and eight, at Kronan in Switzerland, 
children’s cards, roofs and walls and furni-| five children were sitting in a row on a 
ture strewn in a helpless medley together, are | bench, when a thunderstorm broke out, and 
a few of the ordinary mechanical effects of a flash of lightning killed the first and the 
lightning, when it strikes anything on earth, | last, leaving the centre three unhurt, beyond 
Under the physical effects are ranged the|}a somewhat rough shaking. And of five 
carbonisation or burning of combustible | horses in a line, the first and last two were 
bodies ; the wonderful manner in which trees | killed, while the middle one, an old blind 
are sometimes barked, and the wood ren-| Dobbin, eat his hay without molestation. 
dered friable, and like dust ; in animals, the | But this is a well-known electric law, if not 
loss of sight and hearing ; paralysis, and apo-|a well-understood one; the first and last in 
plexy ; though this last group ought rightly |a chain always feeling the shock the most 
to be ranked under vital or pathological | powerfully, while in a metallic tube there is 
effects. always most damage and most impression 

The most terrible storm on record is,| where the lightning or electric current has 
perhaps, one which occurred at the small | made its ingress and egress. 


village of Chateauneuf les Moustiers, in the 
department of the Basses-Alpes. uring ser- 
vice, the village church was struck by tliree 


A thunderbolt falling in a powder maga- 


| zine, sometimes simply scatters the powder 





| about, without setting it on fire, as happened 
masses of fire, falling in succession. Nine|at Rouen on November the fifth, seventeen 


people were killed, eighty-two were wounded ; | hundred and fifty-five, and at Venice on the 
all had paralysed limbs, as well as other|eleventh of June, seventeen hundred and 
maladies. The curé of Moustiers, who had | seventy-five. But this is as rare as it is 
come over to assist at mass, was found, |incredible. Most frequently the powder is 
after the first confusion had subsided, !sct alight, and the whole ms is blown into 
lifeless, scarred with numerous surface|the air. ‘There was a fearful instance of this 
wounds, and paralysed. His garments were at Brescia, in seventeen hundred and sixty- 
torn, the gold lace of his stole melted, and |nine, when lightning, falling on a powder 
the silver buckles of his shoes broken and | magazine, containing above two millions of 
thrown to the other end of the church. It| pounds of gunpowder, belonging to Venice, 
was with great difficulty that he was re-|the magazine exploded, and the sixth part 
covered, but he suffered from his wounds for of Brescia was destroyed by the shock ; the 
two long months, during which time he|rest of the city being much shaken and 
never slept; and his arms were paralysed | damaged ; and above three thousand people 
for ever, The church was filled with a thick | killed, 

black smoke through which the only light to |. Photographers may recognise in the follow- 
be seen was from the flaming of the burning | ing anecdotes a greater graphic power in the 
clothes of the poor creatures struck. A | violent action of lightning than in that of still 
young child was torn from its mother’s arms, tight. In September, eighteen hundred and 
and flung about six paces from her ; a youth, | twenty-five, the brigantine Il Buon Servo, 
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anchored in the bay of Armiro, in the Adri- 
atic, was struck by lightning. Ionian-like, a 
horseshoe was nailed to the mizen-mast ; and 
at the foot of this mast sat Antonio Teodoro, 
patching his shirt. The lightning fell, and 
the man was killed on the spot; killed 
without wound or burning, only his needle 
found stuck into his thigh, and down his 
back a light black and blue mark, ending 
in the figure of the horseshoe nailed to the 
mast. 

A brigantine belonging to a Doctor Mica- 
lopulo was struck in th 
sailors were at the prow; two asleep, three 
awake. The clothes of two of the men were 
set on fire; a third lost every hair on his 
body, save on his head; and a fourth was 
killed as he lay sleeping. He was lying on 
his back, and when stripped, they found on 
his left side the number forty-four distinctly 
marked,—a mark not there previously ; and 
which was of the size and likeness as the 
same number in metal marked on the rigging 
of the ship, and which the: lightning ha 
touched in its course. 

In the archives of the Académie des 
Sciences for eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, where the preceding anecdote is also 
preserved, it is usted how a certain Dame 

orosa de Laguna was seated at her window 
during a heavy storm. She felt a sudden 
shock, as a flash more vivid than the rest 
blinded her ; but shesoon recovered, and no 
ill effect followed. The image of a flower, 
which had. been passed over by the electric 
current, was peniootly and distinctly printed 
on her leg ; and she never lost the mark to 
the last day of her life. 


SEA-BREEZES WITH THE LONDON 
SMACK. 


Turow up the window; come into the 
balcony—here we are, my dear, at the sea- 
side. 

Yes! we have actually got away from 
town. I survey the ocean instead of the 
opposite houses, I smell sea-weed and salt 
water instead of smoke. Looking in the 
glass, I see myself reflected in a costume 
which would be the ruin of my character for 
respectability if I wore it in my own street. 
Turning affectionately towards my wife, I 
behold a saucy-looking hat.on her head in- 
stead of her usual quiet bonnet. Thirty 
roe ago, when she was a young girl, the 

at would have set off her youth and beauty 
becomingly. Now, it makes her look, singu- 
lar} enough, many years older than she 
really is. 1 dare not acknowledge it to her, 
I hardly venture to confess it to myself, but a 
middle-aged woman in a girl's hat is scarcely 
a less anomalous sight, to my eyes, than a 
middle-aged woman would be in a girl’s 
short frock and frilled trousers. However, 
as no Englishwoman appears to consider her- 
self too.old for a hat at the sea-side—not, as I 
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observe in some instances, even when she 


wears a wig—I have no right to remonstrate 
with my wife, who is still on the right side of 
fifty. Let us keep to our national peculiari- 
ties, and let no antics in costume be too 
ridiculous for us when we are away from 
home. 

Well, as I said before, we have actually 
got away from town, What induces me to 
repeat that extremely common-place phrase ? 
What sinister influence is making me begin 
to doubt, in defiance of the view from the 
window, in defiance of our conjugal change 
of costume, in defiance of the salt-water 
smell in my very nostrils, whether we have 
absolutely left London behind us, after all ? 
Surely it must be the organ playing before 
the next house? Yes! A London organ 
has followed us to our refuge on the coast, 
playing the well-known London tunes; 

ringing us back by the force of the most 
disagreeable of all its associations, to our 
street at home, Can I order the dirty, 
leering Italian vagabond to take himself out 
of hearing? No; for here, at the sea-side, I 
am not a housekeeper. The merciful consider- 
ation of the English law for all men who live 
by the perpetration of nuisances, necessarily 
protects the organ and abandons me. There 
was a case in ee. the other day, in the 
paper. A gentleman occupied in making 
some elaborate calculations connected with 
important publie works, charges an organ- 
grinder with interrupting his employment, 
and with refusing to move out of hearing. 
The magistrate looks at the Act, finds that 
nobody but a housekeeper has any legal 
right to protection from organs, ascertains 
that the gentleman whose occupation has 
been fatally interrupted is a lodger only, 
and, as a matter of technical necessity, dis- 
misses the application. Evidently can 
hope for no chance of peace and quiet in my 
new abode unless I can get np landlady to 
complain for me. She has a family of eight 
small children, and no one to look after them 
but herself. Can I expect her’to find time 
to appeal to the local magistrate perpetually, 
on my behalf, even supposing (which is not 
at all probable) that the Police Act extends 
to this place? Certainly not. This is a 
— prospect, if I look to the future. 
I shall do better, however, if I oecupy myself 
with the present only, and make my escape 
from those hateful London tunes which are 
taking me back to town faster than the ex- 
— train itself brought me away from it. 

t me forget that I am a tax-paying citizen 
who helps to support his country, and let me 
leave the musical foreign invader who helps 
to burden it, master of the field. 

I take my hat and fly. I hurry down the 
lane; through the short-cut at the back of the 
stables ; along the dusty little street where 
the post-office is; round the corner by the 
«chemist’s shop ; past the blank wall with the 
lettered board and plump pointing hand in 
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white paint on it, which obligingly informs | as a flash’ of lightning, a strange sound darts | 
me that Iam on my way to The Esplanade. | into my ears, and startles me iv one cruel mo- 
I am out of hearing of the organ at last, and | ment from my trance. Powersabove! What 
the happy result follows—London takes its| spectre appears before me as if it had risen 
roper place, invisible and inaudible in the |out of the sand? Have I taken leave of my 
ar distance, and the joyous excursionist who | senses, or is this vagrant stranger who has 
writes these lines feels gratefully that he is | stolen on me suddenly, the sturdy old French- 
at the sea-side again. man with the husky voice, the guitar, and 
The Esplanade is long, and the Marine the dancing dog—the very same individual 
Buildings beyond it are longer. The two| who sang before’ my area railings in town 
lead me on, as I dawdleforward mechanically,! not three days since? It is—it is the 
to the Pier. What sounds are borne towards man, London again! London in the 
me by the sea-breezes? The notes ofa brass|loneliest sea-shore nook that I can find a 
band. What do I see as I advance? As I} hundred miles away from the sound of Bow 
live, London again! London, under another | bells ! 
musical form, following me to the sea-side !|. ‘Thus far; the town element has presented 
There they are, the gentlemanly German | itself to me in the character of a visitor like 
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| instrumentalists; the classical, orchestral, 
strictly professional street band, which carries | 
its long-legged musie-desks about with it, and 
layselaborate works by great masters, and 
| indulges in the luxury of a conductor to keep | 
it in perfect order; Only last week these | 
accomplished sons of Orpheus drove me from 
my desk in London ; and here they are now, 
| taking the free air itself into custody, and 
| making the atmosphere metropolitan even by 


| the sea-side’! 


| Again I turn my back on the enemy; 
| again I fly from the sea-breeze with the 
| London smack. Retracing my steps, I get 
out of the town altogether, aseend the cliff, 
and walk on till I find alonely gully descend- 
ing steeply to the beach. I follow the down- 
ward path, and come out on the sands. The 
tide is at the ebb ; and the flat rocks near at 
hand are richly brown and green with sea- 
weed, The long pools of water lie out beyond 
them under the high sun, as still in their 
blue brightness as if they were fragments of 
the sky set for gems in the bosom of the earth. 
Farther yet, the faint, idle sea shows its 
| white wave-edges thinly and wearily on the 
| moist brownness of the sand. Over the low 
horizon hangs 'a mist of heat which veils the 
hulls-of distant ships, and lets the sails above 
shine through softly, hanging cloud-like on 
| thesky. The sultry silence is so intense that 

in the intervals: of the sea-whispering along 
| the margin of the beach, I can hear the hum 
of insects on a sunny spotof the cliff above 
my head. Where the first shade offers, I lie 
down on the dry sand, and give myself up 
peatetaly to the stillness of the hour and the 

eauty of the scene: 


My mind wanders insensibly towards a 


| certain train of familiar and favourite 
| thoughts, which may one day take form and 
place, and go out from me into the world to 
ask such welcome as they may deserve from 
the minds of others. My stick traces strange 


myself, A very few days’ experience, how- 
ever, of my new abode suffices to reveal it in 
another form—in an unmistakeably settled 
and resident aspect. 

The shops, for example, are not the cha- 
racteristic offspring of the country and the 
sea-side—they are the poor relations and ab- 
ject imitators of the shops in: London. What 
business has my marine butcher to be a copy 
in miniature of’ my metropolitan butcher ? 
Why does he display nothing in the least 
degree suggestive of his own peculiar locality? 
I am disgusted with the man for not wearing 
a Guernsey frock, for not having salt. provi- 
sions in his shop, fornot chopping his meat 
on a ship’s' barrel. I object to his London 
awning when the sun shines—why is it not 
a sail? How dare his young man who comes 
for orders take me back to town by being 
just as greasy of head and just as blue in 
costume as the young man who comes in 
London? Only yesterday, I distinctly saw 
him bring us our joint in the usual wooden 
tray. What does he mean by not reminding 
me that I am at the sea-side by carrying it 
in a net? 

Last Wednesday, we had a cold dinner. 
I sent for pickles—the local pickles, I said 
distinctly, expecting to receive and eager to 
relish, something brinily characteristic of the 
coast. There arrived instead, the familiar 
London’ bottle from Soho Square, with the 
familiar London label, informing me that 
what my pickles had lost’ in attractiveness of 
colour they had gained in genuineness of 
composition. Vainly the waves murmured, 
vainly the salt breeze blew. Soho Square 
asserted itself against both, in the middle of 
the table ; and made our dirner a London 
meal, Our first breakfast’ was spoilt in a 
similar manner. I came down-stairs in high 
spirits, characteristically dressed in a monkey 
jacket, characteristically hamming The Bay 
of Biseay. The very first object that met 


figures on the sand; my eyes look absently| my view on the breakfast table was a half- 
out to sea; my attention to external things! quartern loaf'that might have come out of 
dwindles and dwindles till nothing is left of | Saint Giles’s. 

it. Although I am physically wide awake,| The postman again—I am so angry with 
I am mentally fast asleep and dreaming—| the postman that I feel inclined to hit him 
dreaming happily, but not for long. Sudden! every time he hands'me’a letter: I put‘it to 
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any moderate reader, whether a marine post 
man is not bound to give us a hail instead of 
a knock? “ House, ahoy ! ”"—surely he ought 
to say, “ House, a-hoy!”? Instead of doing 
anything of the sort, he, too, sets up the 
London element at the sea-side, by knocking 
like a London postman, Nay more, he 
carries the base imitation a point farther, by 
being violently angry with the servant if he 
is kept waiting an instant at the door. How 
am I to derive benefit from the sea-side when 
this licensed tyrant comes twice a day to 
take me back to town again ? 

There are some walks about our neigh- 
bourhood here, some exceedingly pretty 
inland walks, which I am given to under- 
stand are in the country. I certaiuly do 
see cornfields and lanes, trees, ditches, 
stiles, cottages, windmills, and so on. And | 
yet, I really don’t know. The other day, 
when I thought I was walking, in pas-| 
toral solitude, along a lonely road, I was} 
overtaken by an Omnibus. could hardly | 
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ing it at the area gate intown. Nay, more, 
as I approach nearer in the dusk, I find that 
she has got a follower on the other side of 
the rails. As a man, I have learnt philo- 
sophy ; as a master, I am proverbially in- 
dulgent towards the little frailties of my 
domestics. Abstractedly speaking, the dis- 
covery of the housemaid’s new sweetheart 
does not discompose me. My anger is solely 


| aroused by the entire absence of characteristic 


local peculiarity in the reigning follower, 
The area Lothario of the sea-side is a base 
repetition of the area Lothario in town, 
He has the same mysterious slouch in his 
walk ; the same sinister compromise in his 
apparel, between the dress of a broken down 
gentleman and a prosperous artisan, He 
has also the one singularly dreary method of 
courting the opposite sex, which obtains 
among all his class. He stands mutely 
staring at the beloved object, first on one 
leg, then on the other: he varies the pro- 
ceeding by looking first over one shoulder, 


believe my eyes. I said to myself, incredu-| then over the other ; he occasionally whistles, 
lously, “ No, no ; this is either a waggon or a he occasionally scratches his head, he occa- 
bathing machine.” I looked again, and a/ sionally says, “ Well, I must be off.” Exactly 
Conductor, an active, all-observing Cockney | like the man in London—in the smallest 
Conductor, hopped up on a London foot-| particulars, the very image of the man in 





board, and “plied” me with uplifted hand| 
as if I had been in Holborn. 

This afternoon, the rain has come at last ; 
and we have been obliged to stop in-doors 
aud amuse ourselves by looking out of win- 
dow. What goes by in the street, as dinner- 
time approaches? <A fly—one of the London 
sort, which tries to look like a private 
brougham—carrying a gentleman inside, in 
formal evening costume, with that look of 
mournful expectation and suffering self-im- 
portance, peculiar to Englishmen on their 
way to festive assemblies, This is a very 
bad sign; the worst I have seen yet. Here 
are the visitors themselves conspiring to 
poison the fresh sea-side with the unwhole- 
some metropolitan atmosphere. Why go to 
London dinner-parties, in London costume, 
here? Why not get away from town customs 
and town amusements, and establish some- 
thing which is characteristic in a social way 
of the free ocean on whose borders we live ? 
“Mr. and Mrs, Jones request the company 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robiuson, to box the compass, 
Smalland early, Bathing-gowns and slippers. 
Grog and shrimps.” Why not establish 
some such marine form of invitation as this ? 
Why not strengthen the conviction even in 
our most festive moments, that we are atill 
at the sea-side ? 

I am sorry to observe it, but my own ser- 
vant-girl, my once trustworthy and attached 
housemaid, whom I have brought here for 
the benefit of her health, has rewarded her 
master’s kindness by using his mariuve resi- 
dence as if it was his London house. One 
night I come back late from my walk, and I 
find her enjoying the cool air of the evening 
at the area gate here, just as I see her enjoy- 


London. No smell of shrimps about him, a 
stick in his hand instead ofa boathook, a long- 
tailed coat in place of a blue jacket. What 
doI hear my servant saying tohim? Just 
what she says under similar circumstances in 
town,—“ Fine evening, ain’t it?” Wretched 
girl! why not be characteristic, and say 
“ How’s the wind?” Why not offer his 
trousers to wasli, and his grog, too, to make 1 
Think of the sea breezes, Mary, and be a 
tight lass, a trim little craft, a bumboat- 
woman—anything, anything but a Loudon 
housewaid. 

And yet, what right have I to expect a 
marine course of conduct from my servant, 
when her betters set her the example of 
importing the London element? Here are 
the “swells” on the pier, surveying the sea 
through their opera-glasses, exactly as they 
survey the audience at the theatre in London. 
There are the ladies on the Esplanade, with 
nothing that is not metropolitan about them, 
except their hats. The same spread of petti- 
coat, the same circumambient hoops,. the 
same critical intensity of expression when 
they look at each other as they pass—just 
like Regent Street. Regent Street, did I say? 
here is a shabby man, doing his best to com- 
plete the disastrous analogy by thrusting a 
bill into my hand as I walk by him. What 
is it? Concert at the Assembly Rooms. 
Ha! Something appropriate to the locality 
here, surely? Madrigals of the forecastle ?. 
Fishermen’s choruses? The song of the 
stroke-oar, and the coxswain’s catch? Let 
me repair to the Assembly Room, London 
again—stop my grog, if here is not London 
again! The charming young vocalist in pink 
satin, the youthful tenor with the wavy 
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dingy gloves. Selection from the Trovatore, 
airs from La Traviata. Ball later in the 
evening, under the direction of Mr. Whiff, 
from London. No chance, no change, no 
local character. The sound of Bow-bells and 
the sound of the waves always together, go 
where I may. 

It is of no use, I suppose, to complain of 
this anomalous condition of things at the 
sea-side, or to offer any suggestions towards 
banishing the intrusive London element from 
the region of the coast. So far as I can see, 
the artificial taste of the present day appears 
to relish the sea-breeze with the London 
smack, One observation, however, I must 
| positively take leave to make before I con- 

clude. It is inconceivable to me how such a 

phrase as “ going out of town,” continues to 

exist in the language. The sooner we study 

correctness of expression, and banish such an 
| absurd form of words from our vocabulary 
the better. Instead of telling each other that 
weare going out of town, let us henceforth 
approach nearer to the truth, and say that 
we are going to remove from Metropolitan to 
Marine London. That phrase is, i submit, 
strictly descriptive of what we all do now, 
when we leave the city for the coast—except- 
ing, of course, the case of any enterprising 
individual who may be fortunate enough to 
make a watering-place for himself on a desert 
island. At present I can only call to mind 
one British visitor to the sea-side who is 
entitled to assert that he has really been 
out of town, That visiter is Robinson 
Crusoe, 





GONE FORTH. 


Tue old, old house behind its silver trees, 
Resounded with a concourse indistinct 

Of many voices, like the hum of bees : 
Laughter, and long-forgotten outcries, link’d 
With voice of weeping sore, and loud lament 
Confined within that ancient tenement. 


Then, all at once I heard, as in a dream, 

The sound of a familiar voicc, that spoke 

The word “ Ilicet;”* and as the bold stream 
Bounds into life abruptly from its rock, 

The babbling stream of erring youth broke forth, 
To water the waste places of the earth. 


And some went down among the jungle red, 
With vigorous blood; some in the sea that scorns 
To render up the census of its dead ; 

And some sank lifeless at the very horns 

Of pious altars; some at the dull shrine, 

By sordid human nature deem'd divine ; 


And some, through evil, made themselves a name ; 

And some, through good, disclaim’d ‘the names 
they made; 

And some received their recompense of shame 3 

And some put on the purple that makes glad 

Successful souls ; and some put on the dress 

That renders men invisible in nothingness, 


* You may go. 





hair, the fatherly-looking bass with the 
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Then, last, the reverend master of the flock, 

In pastoral offices grown old and grey, 

Obey’d the word for forty years he spoke, 

And left his fold, and slowly pass'd away : 

His work was done, Ilicet, he has gone, 

And o’er the old school-house silence its spell hax 
thrown! 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

3ur I don’t see how my lady could think 
it was over-education that made Harry Greg- 
son break his thigh, for the manner in which 
he met with the accident was this: 

Mr. Horner, who had fallen sadly out of 
health since his wife’s death, had attached 
himself greatly to Harry Gregson. Now, 
Mr. Horner had a cold manner to everyone, 
and never spoke more than was necessary at 
the best of times. And, latterly, it had not 
been the best of times with him. I daresa 
he had had some causes for auxiety (of which 
I knew nothing) about my lady’s affairs ; 
and he was evidently annoyed by my lady’s 
whim (as he once inadvertently called it) of 
placing Miss Galindo under him in the 
position of a clerk, Yet he had always been 
friends, in his quiet way, with Miss Galindo, 
and she devoted herself to her new occu- 
pation with diligence and punctuality, 
although more than once she had moaned to 
me over the orders for needlework which 
had been sent to her, and which, owing to 
her occupation in the service of Lady Lud- 
low, she tad been unable to fulfil. 

The only living creature to whom the 
staid Mr. Horner could be said to be attached 
was Harry Gregson. To my lady he was a 
faithful aud devoted servant, looking keenly 
jafter her interests, and anxious to forward 
them at any cost of trouble to himself. But 
the more shrewd Mr. Horner was, the more 
probability was there of his being annoyed at 


| certain peculiarities of opinion which my lady 


held with a quiet, gentle pertinacity ; against 
which no arguments, based on mere worldly 
and business calculations, made any way. This. 
frequent opposition to views which Mr, Horner 
entertained, although it did not interfere 
with the sincere respect which the lady and 
the steward felt for each other, yet prevented 
any warmer feeling of affection from coming in, 
It seems strange to say it, but I must repeat 
it; the only person for whom, since his wife’s 
death, Mr. Horner seemed to feel any love, 
was the little imp Harry Gregson, with his 
bright, watchful eyes, his tangled hair hang- 
ing right down to his eyebrows, for all the 
world like a Skye terrier. ‘This lad, half 
gipsy, and whole poacher, as many people 
esteemed him, hung about the silent, respect~ 
able, staid Mr. Horner, and followed his 
steps with something of the affectionate 
fidelity of the dog whom he resembled. I 
suspect this demonstration of attachment to 
chis person on Harry Gregson’s part was 
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what won Mr. Horner’s regard. In the first} “You see, my dear,” she said, “the little | 
instance, the steward had only chosen the lad | poacher has taken some unaccountable fancy 
out as the cleverest instrument he could find|to my master.” (This was the name by | 
for his purpose; and I don’t mean to say| which Miss Galindo always spoke of Mr, | 
that, if Harry had not been almost as shrewd | Horner to me, ever since she had been, ag 
as Mr. Horner himself was, both by original | she called it, 4 Ne i his clerk.) 
disposition and subsequent experience, the} “Now if I had twenty hearts to lose, I 
steward would have taken to him as he did,| never could spare a bit of one of them for 
let the lad have shown ever so much affec-|that good, grey, square, severe man. But 
tion for him. different people have different tastes, and 
But even to Harry Mr. Horner was silent. | here is that little imp of a gipsy-tinker ready 
Still it was pleasant to find himself in many | to turn slavefor my master ; and, odd enough, 
ways so readily understood ; to perceive that | my master,—who, I should have said before- 
the crumbs of knowledge he let fall were | hand, would have made short work of imp, 
picked up by his little follower, and hoarded| and imp’s family, and have sent Hall, the 
like gold; that here was one to hate the/ Bang-Beggar after them in no time—my 
persons and things whom Mr. Horner coldly | master, as they tell me, is in his way quite 
disliked, and to reverence and admire all|fond of the lad, and if he could, without 
those for whom he had any regard. Mr.| vexing my lady teo much, he would have 
Horner had never had a child, and uncon-| made him what the folks here call a Latiner, 
sciously, I suppose, something of the paternal | However, last night it seems that there was 
feeling had begun to develope itself in him|a letter of some importance forgotten (I 
towards Harry Gregson, I heard one or two| can’t tell you what it was about, my dear, 
things from different people which have| though I know perfectly well, but ‘service 
always made me fancy that Mr. Horner'| oblige,’ as well as ‘noblesse,’ and you must 
secretly and almost unconsciously hoped that | take my word for it that it was important, 
Harry Gregson might be trained so as to be|and one that I’m surprised my master 
first his clerk, aaa next his assistant, and|could forget), till too late for the post. 
finally his successor in his stewardship to the} (The poor, good, orderly man is not what 
Hanbury estates. he was before his wife’s death. Well, it 
Harry’s disgrace with my lady, in conse-|seems that he was sore annoyed by his 
quence of his reading the letter, was a! forgetfulness, and well he might be. And 
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deeper blow to Mr. Horner than his quiet) it was all the more vexatious as he had 


no one to blame: but himself. As for that 








manner would ever have led any one to sup- 
pose, or than Lady Ludlow ever dreamed of 
inflicting, I am sure. 

Probably Harry had a short, stern rebuke 
from Mr. Horner at the time, for his manner 
was always hard even to those he cared for 
the most. But Harry’s love was not to be 
daunted or quelled by a few sharp words. I 
daresay, from what I heard of them after- 
wards, that Harry accompanied Mr. Horner 
in his walk over the farm the very day of 
the rebuke; his presence apparently un- 
noticed by the agent, by whom his absence 
would have been painfully felt nevertheless. 
That was the way of it, as I have been told. 
Mr. Horner never bade Harry go with him ; 
never thanked him for going, or being at his 
heels ready to run on any errands, straight 
as the crow flies to his point, and back to 
heel in as short atime as possible. Yet, if 
Harry were away, Mr. Horner never in- 
quired the reason from any of the men who 
might. be supposed to know if he were 
detained by his father, or otherwise engaged ; 
he never asked Harry himself where he had 
been. But Miss Galindo said that those 
labourers who knew Mr. Horner well told | 
her that he was always more quick-eyed to 
short-comings, more savage-like in fault-find- 
ing on those days when the lad was absent. 

Miss Galindo, indeed, was my great autho- 
rity for most of the village news which I 
heard. She it was who gave me the parti- 
culars of poor Harry’s aecident. 


matter, I always scold somebody else when 
I’m in fault ; but I suppose: my master would 
never think of doing that, else it’s a mighty 
relief. However, he could eat no tea, and 
was altogether put out and gloomy. And 
the little faithful imp-lad, perceiving all this 
I suppose, got up like a page in an old ballad, 
and said he would run for his life across 
country to Comberford, and see if he could 
not get there before the bags were made up. 
So my master gave him the letter, and 
nothing more was heard of the poor fellow 
till this morning, for the father thought his 
son was sleeping in Mr. Horner’s barn, as he 
does occasionally it seems, and my. master 
as was very natural, that he had gone to 
his father’s.” 

“And he had fallen down the old stone 
quarry, had he not?” 

“Yes, sure enough. Mr. Gray had been 
up here, fretting my -_ with some of his 
new-fangled schemes, and because the young 
man could not have it all his own way, from 
what I understand, he was put out, and 
thought he would go home by the back lane, 
instead of through the village, where the 
folks would notice if the parson looked glum. 
But, however, it was a mercy, and I don't 
mind saying so, ay, and meaning it too, 
though it may be like methodism, for as Mr. 
Gray walked by the quarry he heard a groan, 
and at first he thought it was a lamb fallea 
down ; and he stood still, and then he heard 














MY LADY LUDLOW. 


it again ; and then I suppose he looked down | 
and saw Harry. So he let himself down by | scolded about something or other, she was 
the boughs of the trees to the ledge where! generally preferred as medical attendant to 
Harry lay half dead, and with his poor thigh | Mr. Prince. 

broken. There he had lain ever since the| “ Yes, the old donkey is obliged to tolerate 
night before ; he had been returning to tell| me, and be civil to me; for you see I got 
the master that he had safely posted the/| there first, and had possession as it were, and 
letter, and the first words he said when they | yet my lord the donkey likes the credit of 
recovered him from the exhausted state he | attending the parson, and being in consulta- 
was in, were ” (Miss Galindo tried hard hot) tion with as grand a county-town doctor as 
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it was true that she never came but she 











to whimper as she said it), “‘It was in time,! Doctor Trevor. And Doctor Trevor is an 
old friend of mine” (she sighed a little, some 
time I may tell you why), “and treats me 
with infinite bowing and respect; so the 
donkey, not to be out of medical fashion, 


sir, Isee’d it putin the bag with my own! 


eyes.’” 


“But where is he?” asked I. 
Mr. Gray get him out?” 
“ Ay! there it is, you see. 


“How did 


Ludlow’s house), is not so black as he is 
painted ; and Mr. Gray must have a deal of 
good in him, as I say at times; and then at 
others, when he has gone against me, I can’t 
bear him, and think hanging too good for 
him, But he lifted the poor lad, as if he had 
been a baby, I suppose, and carried him up 
the great ledges that were formerly used for 
steps ; and laid him soft and easy on the way- 
side grass, and ran home and got help and a 
door, and had him carried to his house, and 
laid on his bed ; and then somehow, for the 
first time either he or any one else perceived 
it, he himself was all over blood—his own 
blood—he had broken a blood-vessel ; and 
there he lies in the little dressing-room, as 
white and as still as if he were dead ; and 
the little imp in Mr. Gray’s own bed, sound 
asleep, now his leg is set, just as if linen 
sheets and a feather bed were his native ele- 
ment, as one may say. Really now he is 
doing so well, I’ve no patience with him lying 
there where Mr. Gray oughttobe. It is just 
what my lady always prophesied would come 
to pass, if there was any:confusion of ranks.” 

“Poor Mr. Gray!” said I, thinking of his 
flushed face, and his feverish, restless: ways 
when he had been calling on my lady not an 
hour before his exertions on Harry’s behalf. | 
And I told Miss Galindo how ‘ill I had| 
thought him. 

“Yes,” said she. “And that was the reason 
my lady had sent for Doctor Trevor. Well, 
it has fallen out admirably, for he looked well 
after that old donkey of a Prince, and saw 
that he made no blunders.” 

Now “that old donkey of a Prince” meant 
the village surgeon, Mr. Prince, between 
whom and Miss Galindo there was war to| 


Why the old! bows too, though it is sadly against the grain : 


gentleman (I daren’t say Devil in Lady | 


and he pulled a face as if he had heard a 
slate-pencil gritting against a slate, when I 
told Doctor Trevor I meant to sit up with 
the two lads, for I call Mr. Gray little more 
than a lad, and a pretty conceited one, too, 
at times.” 

“ But whyshould you sit up, Miss Galindo ? 
Tt will tire you sadly.” 

“Not it. You see there is Gregson’s 
mother to keep quiet ; for she sits by her lad, 
fretting and sobbing, so that I’m afraid of 
her disturbing Mr. Gray ; and there’s Mr. 
Gray to keep quiet, for Doctor Trevor says 
his life depends on it; and there is medicine 
to be given to the one, and bandages to be 
attended to for the other; and the wild 
horde of gypsy brothers and sisters to be 
turned out, and the father to be held in from 
showing too much gratitude to Mr. Gre i 
who can’t bear it;—and who is to do it all, 
but me? The only servant'is old lame Betty, 
who once lived with me, and would leave me 
because she said I was always bothering— 
(there was a good deal of truth in what she 
said, I grant, but she need not have:said it; 
a good deal of truth is best let alone at the 
bottom of the well), and what cam she do,— 
deaf as ever she can be, too ?” ‘ 

So Miss Galindo went her ways; but: not 
the less was she at her postin the morning ; 
a little crosser and more silent than usual ; 
but the first was not to be wondered at, and 
the last was rather a blessing. 

Lady Ludlow hed been extremely anxious 
both about Mr. Gray and Harry Gregson. 
Kind and thoughtful iu any case of illness 
and accident, she always was; but somehow, 
in this, the feeling that she was not quite—— 
what shall I call it {—* friends” seems hardly 
the right word to use as to the possible feel- 





the knife, as they often met in the cottages,|ing between the Countess Ludlow and the 
when there was illness, and she had her queer, | little vagabond messenger, who had only 
odd recipes, which he, with his grand phar-|once been in her presence,—that she had 
maeopeia, held in infinite contempt, and the| hardly parted from either as she could have 
consequence of their squabblin- had been, | wished to do, had death been near, made her 
not long before this very time, tnat he had! more than usually anxious. Doctor Trevor 
established a kind of rule, that into whatever | was not to spare obtaining the best medical 
sick room Miss Galindo was admitted, there | advice the county could afford ; whatever he 
he refused to visit. But Miss Galindo’s pre-| ordered inthe way of diet was to be prepared 
scriptions and visits cost nothing, and were! under Mrs, Medlicott’s own eye, and sent 
often backed by kitchen-physic ; so, though |down from the Hall to the Parsonage. As 
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Mr. Horner had given somewhat similar | arguments of this thing or t’other. For one 
directions, in the case of Harry Gregson at; thing, you see, poor fellow! he has never 
least, there was rather a multiplicity of coun- | been able to argue, or hardly indeed to speak, 
sellors aud dainties, than any lack of them, | for Doctor Trevor has been very peremptory. 
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And the second night Mr. Horner insisted 
on taking the superintendence of the nursing | 
himself, and sate and snored by Harry’s bed- 
side, while the poor, exhausted mother lay 
by her child,—thinking that she watched 
him, but in reality fast asleep, as Miss 
Galindo told us; for, distrusting any one’s 
powers of watching and nursing but her own, | 
she had stolen across the quiet village street 
in cloak and dressing-gown, and found Mr, 


So there’s been no scope for arguing! But 
what I mean is this:—When I see a sick 
man thinking always of others, and never of 
himself; patient, humble—a trifle too much 
at times, for I’ve caught him praying to be 
forgiven for having neglected his werk as a 
parish priest,” (Miss Galindo was making 
horrible faces, to keep back tears, squeezing 
up her eyes in a way which would have 
amused me at any other time, but when she 


Gray in vain trying to reach the cup of| was speaking of Mr. Gray); “when I see a 
barley-water which Mr. Horner had placed | downright, good, religious man, I’m apt to 





just beyond his reach, 

In consequence of Mr. Gray’s illness, we 
had to have a strange curate to do duty ;! 
a man who dropped his h’s, and hurried 
through the service, and yet had time enough 
to stand in my lady’s way, bowing to her as 
she came out of church, and so subservient | 
in manuer, that I believe that sooner than | 
remain unnoticed by a countess, he would | 
have preferred being scolded, or even cuffed. | 
Now I found out, that great as was my lady’s | 
liking and approval of respect, nay, even | 
reverence, being paid to her as a person of 
quality,—a sort of tribute to her Order, 
which she had no individual right to remit, ' 
or, indeed, not to exact,—yet she, being per- | 
sonally simple, sincere, and holding herself 
in low esteem, could not endure anything like | 
the servility of Mr. Crosse, the temporary 
curate. She grew absolutely to loathe his 
perpetual smiling and bowing; his instaut 
agreement with the sliglitest opinion she | 
uttered ; his veering round as she blew the| 
wind. I have often said that my lady did) 
not talk much, as she might have done had | 
she lived among her equals. But we all; 


| think he’s got hold of the right clue, and that 
I can do no better than hold on by the tails of 
his coat and shut my eyes, if we've got to go 
over doubtful places on our road to Heaven. 
So, my lady, you must excuse me, if, when he 
gets about again, he is all agog about a 
Sanday school, for if he is, I shall be agog 
too, and perhaps twice as bad as him, for, you 
see, I’ve a strong constitution compared to 
his, and strong ways of speaking and acting. 
And I tell your ladyship this now, because I 
think from your rank—and still more, if I 
may say 80, for all your kindness to me long 
ago, down to this very day—you’ve a right 
to be first told of anything about me. Change 
of opinion I can’t exactly call it, for I don’t 
see the good of schools and teaching A BC, 
any more than I did before, only Mr. Gray 
does, so I’m to shut my eyes, and leap over 
the ditch to the side of education. I’ve told 
Sally already, that if she does not mind her 
work, but stands gossiping with Nelly Mather, 
I'll teach her her lessons; and I’ve never 
caught her with old Nelly since.” 

1 think Miss Galindo’s desertion to Mr. 
Gray’s opinions in this matter hurt my lady 


loved her so much, that we had learnt to| just a little bit; but she only said: 


interpret all her little ways pretty truly ;| 


“ Of course, if the parishioners wish for it, 





anf I knew what particular turns of her| Mr. Gray must have his Sunday-school. I 
head, and contractions of her delicate fingers | shall, in that case, withdraw my opposition. 
meant, as well as if she had expressed|I am sorry I cannot change my opinions as 
herself in words. I began to suspect that’ easily as you.” 
my lady would be very thankful to| My lady made herself smile as she said 
have Mr. Gray about again, and doing his| this, Miss Galindo saw it was an effort to- 
duty even with a conscientiousness that|do so, She thought a minute before she 
might amount to worrying himself, and | spoke again. 
fidgeting others; and, although Mr. Gray| “ Your ladyship has not seen Mr. Gray as. 
might hold her opinions in as little esteem as | intimately as I have done. That’s one 
those of any simple gentlewoman, she was) thing. But, as for the parishioners, they 
too sensible not to feel how much flavour) will follow your ladyship’s lead in every- 
there was in his conversation, compared to| thing; so there is no chance of their wishing 
that of Mr. Crosse, who was only her taste- | for a Sunday-school.” 
less echo. “T have never done anything to make 
As for Miss Galindo, she was utterly and| them follow my lead, as you call it, Miss 
entirely a partisan of Mr. Gray’s, almost ever | Galindo,” said my lady, gravely. 
since she had begun to nurse him during his| “Yes, you have,” replied Miss Galindo, 
illness, bluntly; and then, correcting herself, she 
“You know I never set up for reasonable- | said, “ Begging your ladyship’s pardon, you 
ness, my lady. So I don’t pretend to say, as have. Your ancestors have lived here time 
I might do if I were a sensible woman and | out of mind, and have owned the land on 
all that,—that I am convinced by Mr. Gray's: which their forefathers have lived ever since 














Charles Dickens.) 
there were forefathers. You yourself were 
born amongst them, and have been like a 
little queen to them ever since. 1 might 
say, and they’ve never known your ladyship 
do anything but what was kind and gentle ; 
but I'll leave fine speeches about your lady- 
ship to Mr, Crosse. Only you, my lady, lead 
the thoughts of the parish ; and save some of 
them a world of trouble, for they could never 
tell what was right if they had to think for 
themselves. It’s all quite right that they 
should be guided by you, my lady,—if only 
you would agree with Mr. Gray.” 

“ Well,” said my lady, “I told him only the 
last day that he was here, that I would think 
about it, I do believe I could make up my 
mind on certain subjects better if I were 
left alone, than while being constantly talked 
to about them.” 

My lady said this in her usual soft tones ; 
but the words had a tinge of impatience about 
them ; indeed, she was more ruffled than I 
had often seen her ; but, checking herself in 
an instant, she said : 

“You don’t know how Mr. Horner drags 
in this subject of education apropos of every- 
thing. Not that he says much about it at 
any time: it is not his way. But he cannot 
let the thing alone.” 

“TI know why, my lady,” said Miss Ga- 
lindo. “That poor lad, Harry Gregson, will 
never be able to earn his livelihood in any 
active way, but will be lame for life. Now, 
Mr. Horner thinks more of Harry than of 
any one else in the world,—except, perhaps, 
your ladyship.” Was it not a pretty com- 
panionship for my lady? “And he has 
schemes of his own for teaching Harry ; and 
if Mr. Gray could but have his school, Mr. 
Horner and he think Harry might be school- 
master, as your ladyship would not like to 
have him coming to you as steward’s clerk. 
I wish your ladyship would fall into this} 
plan ; Mr. Gray has it so at heart.” 

Miss Galindo looked wistfully at my lady 
as she said this, But my lady only said, 
drily, and rising at the same time, as if to 
en the conversation : 

“So! Mr. Horner and Mr. Gray seem to 
have gone a long way in advance of my con- 
sent to their plans,” 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Galindo, as my 
lady left the room, with an apology for going 
away ; “I have gone and done mischief with 
my long, stupid tongue. To be sure, people 
plan a long way a-head of to-day; more 
especially when one is a sick man, lying all 
through the weary day on a sofa.” 

“My lady will soon get over her annoy-| 
ance,” said I, as it were apologetically. 1) 
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years; and if she were to take me by the 
shoulders, and turn me out of the house, I 
should only love her the more. So don’t you 
think to come between us with any little 
mincing, peace-making speeches. 1 have 
been a mischief-making parrot, and I like 
her the better for being vexed with me, So 
goodbye to you, Miss; and wait till you 
know Lady Ludlow as well as I do, before 
you next think of telling me she will soon 
get over her annoyance!” And off Miss 
Galindo went. 

1 could not exactly tell what I had done 
wrong ; but I took care never again to come 
in between my lady and her by any remark 
about the one to the other; for I saw that 
some most powerful bond of grateful affection 
made Miss Galindo almost worship my lady. 

Meanwhile, Harry Gregson was limping a 
little about in the village, still finding his 
home in Mr. Gray’s house; for there he 
could most conveniently be kept under the 
doctor’s eye, and receive the requisite care, 
and enjoy the requisite nourishment. As 
soon as he was a little better, he was to go to 
Mr. Horner’s house; but, as the steward 
lived some distanee out of the way, and was 
much from home, he had agreed to leave 
Harry at the house to which he had first 
been taken, until he was quite strong again ; 
and the more willingly, I suspect, from what 
I heard afterwards, because Mr. Gray gave 
up all the little strength of speaking which 
he had, to teaching Harry in the very manner 
which Mr, Tlorner most desired, 

As for Gregson the father—he—wild man 
of the woods, poacher, tinker, jack-of-all- 
trades—was getting tamed by this kindness 
to his child, Hitherto his hand had been 
against every man, as every man’s had been 
against hiro, That affair before the justice, 
which I told you about, when Mr. Gray and 
even my lady had interested themselves to 
get him released from unjust imprisonment, 
was the first bit of justice he had ever met 
with ; it attracted him to the people, and 
attached him tothe spot on which he had but 
squatted fora time. I am not sure if any of 
the villagers were grateful to him for re- 
maining in their neighbourhood, instead of 
decamping as he had often done before, for 
good reasons, doubtless, of personal safety. 
Harry was only one out of a brood of ten or 
twelve children, some of whom had earned 
for themselves no good character in service: 
one, indeed, had been actually transported 
for a robbery committed in a distant part of 
the county ; and the tale was yet told in the 
village of how Gregson the father came back 
from the trial in a state of wild rage, striding 





only stopped Miss Galindo’s self-reproaches | through the place, and uttering oaths of ven- 
to draw down her wrath upon myself. | geance to himself, his great black eyes gleam- 
“And has not she a right to be annoyed | ing out of his matted hair, and his arms 
with me, if she likes, and to keep annoyed as| working by his side, and now and then tossed 
long as she likes? Am I complaining of up in his impotent despair. As I heard the 
her, that you need tell me that? Let me account, his wife followed him, child-laden 


tell you, I have known my lady this thirty! and weeping. After this they had vanished 
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from the country for a time, leaving their had been confined to.his house, if not to hig | 
mud hovel locked up, and the door-key, as sick-bed, and he and my lady had never met 
the neighbours said, buried in a hedge bank.' since their last discussion and difference 
The Gregsons had re-appeared much about ‘about Farmer Hale’s barn. 

the same time that Mr. Gray came to Han-| This was not my dear lady’s fault ; no one 
bury. He had either never heard of their could have been more attentive in every way 
evil character, or considered that it gave to the slightest possible want of either of the 
them all the more claims upon his Christian invalids, especially of Mr. Gray. And she 
care, and the end of it was that this rough, | would have gone to see him at his own house, 
untamed, strong giant of a heathen was loyal | as she sent him word, but that her foot had | 
slave to the weak, hectic, nervous, self-dis-| slipped upon the polished oak staircase, and | 
trustful person. Gregson had also a kind of her ancle had been sprained. 

grumbling respect for Mr. Horner; he did; So we had never seen Mr. Gray since his 
not quite like the steward’s monopoly of his illness, when one November day he was | 
Harry ; the mother submitted to that with a' announced as wishing to speak to my lady, 
better grace, swallowing down her maternal She was sitting in her room—the room in | 
jealousy in the prospect of her child’s ad-| which I lay now pretty eonstantly—and'[ | 
vancement to a better and more respectable ' remember she looked startled when word | 
position than that in which his parents had | was brought to her of Mr. Gray’s being at | 
struggled through life. But Mr. Horner, the the Hall. 
steward, and Gregson, the poacher and! She could not go to him, she was too lame | 
squatter, had come into disagreeable contact for that, so she bade him be shown into 
too often in former days for them to be, where she sate. | 
perfectly cordial at any future time. Even! “Such a day for him to go out!” she ex- 
now, when there was no immediate cause for claimed, looking at the fog which had crept | 
anything but gratitude for his child’s sake on | up to the windows, and was sapping the little | 
Gregson’s part, he would skulk out of Mr.’ remaining life in the brilliant Virginian | 
Horner’s way, if he saw him coming ; and it creeper leaves that draperied the house on 
took all Mr. Horner’s natural reserve and! the terrace side. | 
acquired self-restraint to keep him from He came in white, trembling, his large i 
occasionally holding up his father’s life as a’ eyes wild and dilated, He hastened up to | 
warning to Harry. Now Gregson had nothing | Lady Ludlow’s chair, and, to my surprise, | 
of this desire for avoidance with regard to took one of her hands and kissed it, with- | 
Mr. Gray. The poacher had a feeling of out speaking, yet shaking all over. | 
physical protection towards the parson ;| “Mr. Gray !” said she quickly, with sharp, | 
while the latter had shown the moral courage, tremulous apprehension of some unknown | 
without which Gregson would never have evil. “What isit? There is something un- | 
respected him, in coming right down upon! usual about you.” r 
him more than once in the exercise of un-| “Something unusual has occurred,” replied 
lawful pursuits, and simply and boldly telling he, forcing his words to be calm, as with a | 
him he was doing went with such a quiet! great effort. “A gentleman came to m 
reliance upon Gregson’s better feeling, at the house, not half-an-hour ago—a Mr. Howard. 
same time, that the strong poacher could not | He came straight from Vienna.” 

have lifted a finger against Mr. Gray, though} “My son!” said my dear lady, stretching 
it had been to save himself from being appre- | out her arms in dumb questioning attitude. 
hended and taken to the lock-ups the very | “The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
next hour. He had rather listened to the away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
parson’s bold words with an Sepeewing But my poor lady could not echo the words. 
smile, much as Mr. Gulliver might have) He was the last remaining child, And once 
hearkened to a lecture from a Lilliputian.' she had been the joyful mother of nine. 

But when brave words passed into kind 
deeds, Gregson’s heart mutely acknowledged 
its master and keeper. And the beauty of it GERTRUDE’S WYOMING. 
all was, that Mr. Gray knew nothing of the 
good work he had done, or recognised him- 
self as the instrument which God had em- 
ployed. He thanked God, itistrue, fervently 
and often, that the work was done; and 
loved the wild man for his rough gratitude ; 
but it never occurred to the poor young! In the matter of vegetation it is true that 
clergyman, lying on his sick-bed, and praying,, Wyoming has always been a happy valley. 
as Miss Galindo had told us he did, to be It is twenty-one miles long and three miles | 
forgiven for his unprofitable life, to think of| broad. Possibly there is no especial gua- 
Gregson’s reclaimed soul as anything with rantee of happiness in those dimensions; 
which he had to do. It was now more than| But it is a valley of rich plains, here level, | 
three months since Mr. Gray had been at and here rolling, between two lines of hill | 
Hanbury Court, During all that time he|or mountain; one a luxuriant upland slope, | 


TuEre is a coal-mine where once upona | 
time, if Thomas Campbell’s poetry be fact, 


The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities. 




















Charles Dickens. 
the other a steep range, picturesque with the 
wildness of cliff, forest, and ravine. There is 
a pretty lake; there is the river winding 
through the vale, receiving mountain tor- 
rents by creeks named after the Indian 
chiefs who once dwelt on their banks; and 
the river is sometimes glittering in the sun, 
reflecting hill-and sky in its clear water; 
sometimes buried under green bowers of 
willow, sycamore, and maple, 

Delaware Indians were masters of this 
valley when the white men found it. For 
a little time, on opposite banks of the Susque- 
hanna, Delawares and Shawanese lived under 
shelter. of the same hills; but one day, when 
the men of the tribes were away hunting, 
their women and children were together by 
the stream, gathering wild fruits. A Shawa- 
nese child caught a grasshopper, and a Dela- 
ware child quarrelled with him for it; the 

uarrel spread among the children, and from 

them to the mothers, There was a fight, with 
some loss of life. When the braves came | 
home, there was war; and the end of the| 
war was the driving of the Shawanese out 
of the valley ; where, at some time known 
only to the poet, 


With timbre] underneath the forests brown, 
The lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town. 


The first white man who came into the 
valley, one hundred and sixteen years ago, 
was Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian Mis- 
sionary. Warriors who had agreed to slay 
him crept one night into his tent, and saw 
him writing quietly, unconscious of peril, 
while a huge rattlesnake crawled over his 
feet. They supposed him to be under the 
protection of the Great Spirit, and retired to 
tell what they had seen. To this incident 
the good Moravian was indebted for the 
influence he soon obtained over the Dela- 
wares, 

Eight years later, a few adventurers from 
New England crossing the mountains, saw 
the beautiful valley garnished with wild 
fruits and flowers, and the vines heavy with 
grapes, waving about the trees to which they 
clung. The travellers went home and said 
that they had found a paradise upon the 
Susquehanna. Plans were immediately formed 
for early emigration. The offended Indians 
during the next year came occasionally upon 
asharp Yankee who was mapping out their 
lands and streams ; and presently they found 
themselves between two parties of white 
men, who were contesting with each other 
for possession of the Indian soil, The Dela- 
wares had, therefore, to put themselves out 
of the question, and to regard only the rival 
claims of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
Under the Yankee government most occu- 
pants were freeholders; under the Pennsyl- 
Vanian they were leaseholders; and the 
difference between the two tenures was great 
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enough to cause one Connecticut soldier who 
begged for an army of freeholders when he 
had men to lead into battle, to tell to a 
Pennsylvanian the story of the dying slave, 
by whose bed the master stood and asked 
whether he was not sorry to die. Not I,” 
he replied. “The loss is yours.” Finally the 
men of Connecticut prevailed ; although three 
times driven from the valley, and obliged to 
wander back to their old homes with their 
wives and children, through two hundred 
miles of an unbroken wilderness, They had 
possession of the soil when all domestic strife 
was lost in, or made part of, the great 
struggle of the War of Independence. 
Wyoming, containing about two thousand 
inhabitants, then became the town of. West- 
moreland, and was attached to Litchfield 
county. 

The members of the Johnson family, at 
Johnson Hall, near Johnstown in Tryon 
county, were the chief representatives of 
King George, and they had unbounded in- 
fluence over the Indians. The founder of 


the family in the Mohawk valley, Sir William 
Johnson, had been fascinated by a beautiful 
young Indian squaw, named Molly Brant, 
whose power over bim was great; she was 
the mother of his children, and became, at 
Joseph Brant, 


last, his wife. 


The mammoth comes—the foe—the monster Brandt— 
With all his howling, desolating band ; 

These eyes haye seen their blade, and burning pine 
Awake at once, and silence half your land, 

Red is the cup they drink; but not with wine; 

Awake, and watch to-night, or see no morning shine, 


the accursed Brandt of English tradition, 
and of Campbell’s verse, was a younger 
brother to Molly, and he was bound by more 
than this tie to the Johnson family. Sir 
William Johnson sent him, when young, toa 
school at Connecticut for Indian boys, where 
he was found to be very clever, served as 
interpreter, and even assisted in translating 
Saint Mark’s Gospel into Mohawk. Molly 
procured his recal from school, and he soon 
afterwards, at the head of a band of Mohawks, 
became a powerful combatant with the 
Johnsons in the cause called loyal. Doctor 
Peck, who has heaped together for us all the 
recollections of the district, drawn from men 
and women who have suffered terribly from 
Indian war, and who have no love whatever 
for the Indian, shows that the English tory 
chief is more remembered for his cruelty 
than the Mohawk ; shows, also, that Brandt 
took no part in the worst scenes of mas- 
sacre, that he himself made no war upon 
women and children, and that sometimes the 
Iudian temper showed in him more genero- 
sity than belonged to the tory prejudice of 
his companions. The cruelty of the Indians 
asa mass against the men with whom they 
combated, was terrible indeed ; but beyond 
plundering them of all, even of their little 
ones, they seldom harmed the white women, | 
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and they used tenderly the little children} One Daniel M‘Allum was stolen by the 
whom they stole. A settler’s cabin was} Mohawks when he was two years and a half 
being plundered by Indians, who brandished| old. In days of peave, an old squaw had 
tomahawks over the heads of the women in it | been in the habit of coming to play with him, 
to compel them to yield all. An Indian| and pet him. When the war hehe out she 
squaw began to tear the clothes from the|stole him. At the close of the war he wasa 
stout-hearted mother of the house, who,| stout lad, and a perfect Indian. When the 
resenting so much freedom, dealt the squaw | prisoners were required to be given up, 
a blow in the face that knocked her down.| Daniel said that his old Indian mother 
Would the uplifted tomahawk descend?) cried bitterly. She filled a little bag with 
Certainly not. The Indian men shouted | parched corn, and dried venison, and, putting 
with laughter, and cried, “ Very good, white| it into his band, went with him to the place 
squaw.” A mother in a dismantled house| of rendezvous; but her heart failed her 
had in the oven ove loaf of bread, when a| before she reached it: pointing out the wa 
stalwart Indian was seen approaching. She|to him, she flung her blanket over her head, 
hid the bread under a coverlet as he entered.|and turned about and ran, He paused, 
He said, “Me want bread.” “I have none,” | looked after her, then set off in pursuit. He 
she answered. “Ah! me smell ’em,” he|could not bear the separation. She eluded 
replied, and at once drew the loaf from where | him, and he was found sobbing by the road- 
it lay, “You shan’t have that bread,” said} side. His own mother joyfully received him, 
the mother, struggling to wrest it from him ;}| but to the last his Indian mother was the 
“T want it to keep the children from starv- | one who had his heart, 
ing.” The loaf broke between them, and| ‘The Indians descended on the house of | 
the Indian, grinning, went away, contented! Jonathan Slocum, killed/at the door a boy | 
with his half, who wore a soldier’s coat, and scalped him 

A worthy Pennsylvanian quaker, expecting | with a knife that he was grinding. They 
the Indians, and, as a non-combatant, sure | then seized a little lame boy, Mrs. Slocum’s 
of his life, but supposing that all would be| son, and the mother rushed out of hiding to 
taken from him and his household except the | protect him, At the same time they espied 
clothes they wore, put on his wedding-suit of| her little daughter Frances, five years old, 
the best Quaker’s cloth. His wife locked her | and carried her off, screaming to mamma tor | 
best clothes in a box, and covered it with rub-| help, holding the locks of hair from her eyes 
bish. The wife’s fine raiment escaped ; but| with one hand, and stretching out the other, 
the first act of the Indians was to compel the | So the poor mother remembered her. She 
man in drab to strip, and pass his clothes} was barefoot when she was seized, her | 
over to a Mohawk chief. This chief then | little shoes having been put by for winter 
marched away, glorious in a full costume of} use, and the sleepless mother, picturing to | 
Quaker’s broadcloth, festooned with a belt| herself cruel marches, dwelt painfully upon | 
of recent scalps. Another non-combatant! her child’s bare feet, and to the last,—for | 
quaker, warned of an attack upon his granary,|to the end of her days no search brought | 
entrusted the defence to his two buxom|tidings of her,—grieved about the shoes, | 
daughters ; who, when the plunderers were} In the course of years, her brothers became 
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on the threshold, fired into their faces boiling 


water from a gun-squirt, and so put them to! 


instant rout. But in this case the foemen 
were the Pennsylvanian boys. Of course, 
the recollections of the strife at Wyoming 
are not free from incidents of direct cruelty 
by the Indians to women. One old lady 


used to tell of her own capture in the days of | 


horror, with a beautiful girl of her acquain- 
tance, whom she saw mangled cruelly, and 
killed on the road. When they came to the 
tirst camping-place, she was herself ordered 


thriving men, and never—never even when | 
they grew to be old—abated in their search 
for the lost sister. At last, by a strange | 
chance, she was discovered, when she was 
an old woman living with her daughter, | 
her son-in-law, and her grandchildren, the | 
honoured chief of an Indian village, bound | 
to the Indians by two marriages and by 4 
long life that she declared to have been 4 
most happy one. Her brothers and their 
| children made a long journey to see her, and | 
|to win her back to them if they could; but | 





to dress a large belt of scalps, being in-|she abided where she was fast rooted and | 
structed by the squaws. She was compelled} died an Indian. When the white frontier | 
for her life to stretch them, beat them|over-ran her village, the Slocum family had 
between her hands, and lay them out to dry.| interest to secure for her and her heirs an | 
They were the scalps of her friends and| assured permanent title to the lands about her 
neighbours. Some she knew ; and upon one! dwelling,and she died in them known only as | 
she thought she recognised the grey hairs of! a favoured Indian tothe surrounding settlers. | 
her mother. She broke into tears, but by | Her feet had not been bruised in the march | 
the lifted tomahawk, and the significant} when she was stolen. She had been carried 
movement of the scalping knife near her own| over all rough places ; a little birch cup had 
head, she was compelled to end her task.| been made for her to drink from ; at all | 
She found afterwards that her mother had] meals the choicest food had been selected for | 


not been killed, her ; she had been dressed in gay wee 
i 
ey — ae 
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A TRAVELLING 


Charles Dickens.) 
aS 
given to an Indian mother who had lost her 
child, and who, according to the usage 
of those tribes, adopted her and cherished 
her. 

The chief event in the War of Independence 

waged in the valley of Wyoming was a disus- 
trous battle in which the small band of 
atriots was routed and massacred. In that 
attle there were two brothers, Henry 
aud John Pencil engaged on opposite sides. 
Henry Pencil fled with the patriots, swam 
a river, having thrown away his arms, and 
hid with others in a covert on an island, 
John Pencil was among those in pursuit 
who swam to the island with their guns, 
and when they had landed, wiped and 
loaded them. John, when the covert was 
searched, found his brother, stopped suddenly, 
and said ; 

“So it is you, is it ?” 

The brother fell upon his knees, promising 
to be John’s slave for life if he would spare 
him. 

“All this is mighty good,” was the loyal 
answer; “but you are a rebel,” And, de- 
liberately shot him dead on the spot, 

When the national war ended, civil war 
was resumed in the Happy Valley, between 
the Yankees and Pennamites, Pennsylvania, 
obtaining an arbitration in her favour, pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the soil upon her 
own principle of tenure by ejecting the free- 
holders from their estates. Against this 
hard measure the tenants contended, Even 
women threatened to knock down with their 
hoes any officer of injustice who attempted to 
make forcible entry. Once, five hundred men, 
women, and children, with scarce provisions 
to sustain life, were turned adrift; most of 
them on foot, the road being impassable for 
waggons, Mothers carrying infants waded 
streams in which the water rose up to their 
armpits, and at night slept on the naked earth 
with scarcely clothes to cover them. After- 
wards, Pennsylvania receded from the rigid 
working out of her one sovereign principle, 
aud the feud, though still hot, was less 
mortal—Joln Franklin being chief of the 
Yankee party, and Timothy Pickering the 
advocate of Pennsylvania. At a great meet- 
ing, held seventy years ago, it was rather 
informally agreed to sustain the laws of Penn- 
sylvania and to accept a proposed compro- 
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is but a few hours’ journey from New York 
or Philadelphia. Hills, lake, and river make 
it also a fit place of summer pleasure; to 
which the daughter of the New York mer- 
chant may betake herself, and where she 
may, like Gertrude— 


Delight, in fancifully wild costume, 
Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume, 


A TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE, 


Ir is highly important to those who travel 
from London to Edinburgh in a day, and 
who cannot read or go to sleep in a railway 
carriage, to secure for themselves an agree- 
able travelling companion, 

Having to take this journey very often, 
and labouring under the above disadvantages 
as I do, the practice of looking out for eligible 
fellow passengers, at King’s Cross or Euston 
| Square, has made me pretty perfect in my 
judgments. The most cursory of glances 
suflices to convince me of Who’s Who, in the 
nine, a.m., in the case of four-fifths of its live 
stock, whose rank and situation I can ap- 
, proximate to with the fidelity of a collector 
of income-tax, and whose very opinions I 
ean often predicate without giving them the 
trouble of opening their lips. 

Four-fifths of the human race—or, at all 
|events, of so much of it as travels in the 
first-class by railway—can be assorted in 
about half-a-dozen pigeon-holes, and when 
you have seen a specimen of each description, 
you have seen all, the rest being but dupli- 
cates, 

Club fogy, army swell, man of business, 
;country gentleman, parson, and individual 
with a grievance ; very nice people all, with- 
out doubt, and may they live a thousand 
years at the very least, but just conceive an 
eleven hours’ journey in the same carriage 
with any one of them! Of the gentler sex I 
'say nothing, save Bless their hearts, and may 

they never grow a day older! For as to 
| being shut up for eleven hours with the same 
| female, I am very sure that the honour would 
| be altogetlier too much for ine. 
My sphere of choice, then, being thus nar- 
rowed to one-fifth of the human race (male) 
| who travel in first-class carriages, and my 
| eye being, as I have said, unerring, I gene- 

















mise; but not until the dispute had grown) rally choose the carriage which is occupied by 
80 warm that the debaters, having no) tle most intelligent man in the train. I never 
sticks with them, adjourned to a grove hard | indeed made a mistake, that I can remember, 
for clubs to fight with. At last, the| but once, when, at the same instant in which 
ankee leader being apprehended and im-j|1 deposited myself and my carpet-bag in a 
prisoned, sued for pardon and conceded his| carriage, the individual whose appearance 
allegiance. Strife was at an end ; and, under | had captivated me, walked straight out of it 
the established rule, Wyoming began to/ with his hands in his pockets. 
Prosper, On Tuesday, the twentieth of July last, I 
The valley has been found to form part of had occasion to set out northward, as usual, 
one of the richest basins of authracite coal in| from Euston Square, I was a little late and 
ennsylvania. Its traders thrive. Its Indians! hurried, and there was not a very varied col- 
are gone, ‘I'he steam engine shrieks betwecn lection of passengers to choose from, As I 
its hills, and this important place of business, walked hastily by the side of the already 
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occupied carriages, the unthinking guard 
would, in his impatience, have twice consigned 
me to durance vile—once in company with 
a whole juvenile family, who had already com- 
menced eating and smelling of ham sand- 
wiches, and once with no less than five 
Caledonians, only waiting for an Englishman 
that they might oe to dilate upon the per- 
fections of their native land. I cast myself 
into the last through-carriage in despair, and 
without so much as looking before me. It 
was probable that my luck would be better ; 
it could hardly, as may be imagined, at all 
events, be very much worse. 

Beside myself, the carriage had but one 
other — ; a young man of an altogether 
gentlemanly appearance, except, perhaps, 
that his clothes looked suspiciously new, and 
his hat somewhat too glossy. He was not 
reading the Times so intently but that he 
could spare a scrutinising glance at the new 
arrival, as I rammed my carpet-bag under 
the seat with my hands, and kept a pretty 
sharp look-out, under my right arm, on him. 
When I rose, he was again buried in—yes !— 
in the advertisement sheet. The gentleman, 
then, had probably some good reason for 
concealing his talent for observation. No- 
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(Conducted by 


sation to drop; “how do you know that 
somebody won’t steal them ?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the other, with a 
‘contemptuous dryness, “but I do not think 
‘it probable ; the articles would fetch so small 
|a price that the reward would be likely to be 
quite as remunerative as the swag itself, and, 
of course, without the risk.” 
The swag! Did anybody who travels first- 
| Class ever hear such an expression? I was 
a good deal piqued, also, at the tone of an- 
'noyance in which he spoke, and I replied, 
| tartly : 

“T don’t understand thieves’ logic, nor the 


| language either.” 


|, “Ah, I do;” responded my companion, 

carelessly. And he resumed his paper. 

and were fiyin 
Con 


We had passed Rugby, 
through the dark dominions of King 
| before either of us again broke silence. 

“Come,” cried my bare-headed acquaint- 
ance, suddenly, “there is no occasion for us 
two to quarrel; only nothing puts me so out 
of temper as to see a man proud of his 
ignorance. Now, you are a keen, long-headed, 
fellow enough, I can see, but you don’t know 
anything.” 

“Perhaps not,” I replied, still annoyed by 


body who is not in want of a situation gets|the man’s manner, and at the unaccustomed 
wrapped up in an advertisement sheet ; and position of second fiddle, in which I found 
my companion, I felt sure, was in want of no} myself; “but I have really no ambition to 
such thing. His profession, whatever that | learn thieves’ logic.” 

might be, bad been settled long ago, and the} “ What a type of the respectable classes of 
fishing-rod and guide-book which reposed|this country you do afford,” mused the other 
over his head disclosed a young gentleman] coolly, “in this your excessive obstinacy 
with money to spare, who was about to take | and conceit. You have no ambition to learn, 
a summer holiday among the trout streams/and yet, I dare say, that you, yourself, are 








of the north. One circumstance which 
occurred just after we started, persuaded me 
that he must needs be a lawyer (and, indeed, 
as afterwards turned out, his pursuits did 
somewhat partake of the nature of that 
calling) so much did it smack of ready 
reasoning and practised acuteness. Leaning 
out of the window as the train began to 
move, the wind carried away his glossy hat, 
whereupon, instead of sitting down for- 
lornly, and muttering Good gracious! or 
Confound it ! the young man seized upon his 
hat-box and launched that after the missing 
roperty. 

“ My hat-box,” he explained, in answer to 
my stare of amazement, “has got my Edin- 
burgh address in it, but my hat has not. 
The one is of little use without the other, and 
it is probable, since we have barely left the 
station, that they will both be found and 
forwarded to me by the next train.” 

Here was an original! Here was a grand 
exception to five-fifths of the human race 
who travel in first-class carriages! I hugged 
myself at the notion of having secured so 
promising a companion, and that, too, after 
such a couple of previous escapes. 

* But how do you know?” Pioried: becuinte 
I had nothing better to say, and was deter- 
mined, at all risks, not to suffer the conver- 


concerned, either directly or indirectly, in 
endeavouring to diminish crime, and to put 
down the profession of roguery. You help to 
elect a member of parliament who votes upon 
social subjects ; you subscribe to benevolent 
associations, for the moral rescue of criminals; 
you consider the convict question to be an 
exceedingly important one, and yet you——” 
Here this irreverent individual absolutely 
burst out laughing. “What would you 
think of a doctor, now, who had prescribed 
for a patient into the particular feature of 
whose case he had really no ambition to 
inquire 7” 

“T am not a doctor!” I roared, out of all 
atience ; “and I wish all the thieves in Eng- 
and were to be hung to-morrow.” 

“The country would be very sadly de- 
populated,” replied the other, impassively : 
“you and I would certainly never meet 
again.” 

“This is downright insult,” I exclaimed, 
with indignation; “I shall take care to 
change earriages and company at the very 
next station.” 

“Nay, sir, I meant no offence,” responded 
|my companion, gravely ; “I referred only t 
myself as being doomed to be cut off in the 
flower of my days, if your wishes should be 
carried into effect. I have been a pickpocket 
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A TRAVELLING 
from my very cradle; and,” added he, after 
a pause, “I am thankful to say that I have 
not been altogether unsuccessful in my voca- 
tion.” 

I was startled for an instant by the man’s 


Charles Dickens. 


| seriousness, and instinctively—although he 


was at the other end of the compartment— 
looked for his wicked hands. They were 
lying in his lap before him, neatly gloved, one 
of them still holding the paper. 
“ Ah,” he said, smiling, and at once com- 
rehending my glance, “these are nothing. 
hey are merely my whited walls, my out- 


| side respectabilities, my ostentatious charities, 


my prayers before my business proceedings. 
We ave our little hypocrisies, like the com- 
mercial world. See here,” he rose up to his 
full height, and the two lemon-coloured aris- 
tocratic hands fell on the floor with a third. 
“Here are my natural digits,” he continued, 
producing another set of digits ungloved, and 
not particularly clean ; “nobody can suspect 
aman of picking pockets who always keeps 
his hands before him, and reads the City 
Article in the Times.” 

“You were reading the advertisement 
sheet,” I said, intensely interested, but still 
inclined for contradiction. 

“Yes, sir,” he retorted, “because I saw 
that pretence of that kind to a person of your 
intelligenee would be futile. I always 
change my tactics with my company.” 

I began to feel very tenderly for this poor 
fellow, whom doubtless circumstances had 
driven to his present dreadful calling, but 
whose mental endowments had evidently 


| fitted for far better things. 


“But why,” I urged, “not have picked my 
pocket, my good young man ?” 
“ Because, sir,” he answered, “I am now 


_ bent on pleasure, and not on business, unless 


something very enticing should come in my 
way ; open and unreserved conversation, too, 


| such as I felt I could indulge in with you, is 


to one in my situation” (the poor fellow 
sighed) “ too rare a happiness to be easily for- 


| gone; besides,” he added, reassuming his 


natural tone, “ you don’t carry your bank-notes 


felt myself glowing all over as red as 


_ beetroot or boiled lobster, but I managed to 


articulate as calmly as I could, “ Bank-notes ! 


| ah, that’s a good joke. I very seldom have 


anything of that kind to carry, I’m sorry to 


| say,” 


“Yes, but when you have?” interrogated 
the other, slily. 

“Well, sir, when I have, what then?” I 
retorted, with assumed carelessness. 

“Why, what a very strange place,” re- 


| marked he, very slowly and impressively ; 
_ “your neokcloth seems to be for keeping 


them safe!” 

“How the devil did you come to know 
that ?” I cried, in astonishment. 

“What does it signify? What can be the) 
value of thieves’ logic?” he answered, deri- 
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sively. “Iam sure you can have no ambi- 
tion to be informed.” 

“Pray tell,” I entreated, “pray tell; I 
humbly apologise ;” I had very nearly robbed 
myself of a most interesting conversation 
through my own ill-humour. “It is very true 
that I have a number of Scotch notes in the 
place you mention, which my purse would 
not hold; but what on earth made you dis- 
cover it?” 

“It was very simple reasoning,” he replied, 
“and scarcely needs explanation ; stiffeners 
are seldom worn now, and yet your necker- 
chief had something in it ; you were anxious 
about that something, and put your fingers 
to it involuntarily a dozen times ; it was not 
through solicitude for your neat appearance, 
for you never touched the bow of it ; nor did 
the thing misfit you, or tickle your neck, 
because instead of scratching, you simply 
tapped it, as a man taps his fob to be assured 
—there, you’re doing it now—of the safety of 
his watch,” 

“ What a fool Iam!” I exclaimed, testily. 

“Nay,” said he, “it would be more civil to 
compliment me upon my powers of observa- 
tion.” 

“TI do compliment you,’ I replied, with 
eandour. “I think youan exceedingly clever 
fellow.” 

“Well,” said he, “ it is not for me to speak 
about that ; I know a thing or two doubtless 
that may be out of your respectable beat, 
and I daresay I could put you up to the time 
of day in several matters.’ 

“Put me up to it,” I cried, with enthu- 
siasm, and parting with my last ray of super- 
ciliousness ; “ I am as ignorant as a peacock, 
I feel ; do, I entreat you, put me up to it.” 

Whereupon, I am bound to say that my 
companion communicated to me such an 
array of interesting facts regarding his calling 
as would have shamed a parliamentary blue 
book, and beguiled the way for hours with 
conversation, or rather monologue, of the 
most exciting kind. Lord Byron states that 
one of the pleasantest persons he ever met in 
his life was a pickpocket, and I hasten to 
endorse his lordship’s opinion with my own. 
I felt all that satisfaction in listening to my 
nefarious acquaintance which belongs to an 
intercourse with an enemy during a tempo- 
rary truce; the delight which a schoolboy 
feels in playing at cricket with his pedagogue ; 
or the pleasure which is experienced when a 
bishop happens to join, for once, in the chorus 
of one’s own comic song. So affable, so 
almost friendly, an air pervaded his remarks 
that the most perfect sense of security was 
engendered within me, I could scarcely 
imagine that my agreeable companion could 
have ever been in reality concerned in a 
fraudulent transaction, and far less in any 
deed of violence. 

We had just left Preston, and he was con- 
cluding a highly interesting account of how 
bad money was circulated in the provinces, 
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when a sudden thought struck me, to which 
nevertheless I scarcely liked to give utter- 
ance. I felt exceedingly desirous to know 
exactly how garotting was effected, yet how 
was I to put such a question to so inoffensive 
aud gentlemanlike a scoundrel? At last I 
mustered resolution enough. Did he happen 
to have heard from any acquaintance who, 
through misfortune or otherwise, had failed 
in the intellectual branches of his profession, 
how the garotte was effected. I trembled 


for his answer, and half repented of having | 


said anything so rude as soon as the question 
had left my lips. He, however, did but blush 
slightly and beeomingly, smiled with the con- 
fidence of « master in some art who is iguo- 
rautly interrogated as to his knowledge of 
its first principles, pulled up his false collar 


with his real hands, and thus deiivered | 


himself : 


“ Why, singularly enough, sir, the garotte | 


is wy particular line.” 

My satisfaction at this avowal was, as may 
be imagined, complete. It was like the ques- 
tion about Hugoumont mooted among the 
omuibus passengers, being referred to the 
strange gentleman in the corner with the 
Roman nose, who turned out to be the Duke 
of Wellington. 

How eloquent did my fraudulent friend 
become about this his favourite topic! What 
spirit he threw into his descriptions! What 
hair-breadth escapes from the police and 
other intrusive persons interrupting him in 
the pursuit of his vocation, he had at various 
times experienced! Left alone with his 
man he had rarely indeed been unsuccessful, 
Ounce, however, with a gymnastic gentleman 
—a harlequin, in plain clothes, returning home 
from the theatre—who had thrown a sum- 
mersault clean over his head; and once with a 
stout party from a city dinner, who had no 
neck—positively none—to afford the operator 
a chance, and who bit my poor friend’s arm 
in such a manner that it was useless for 
weeks afterwards, 

“And you did these feats of yourself and 
without any assistance?” I inquired, with 
some incredulity. 

“Quite alone, sir,” replied he, “but, in 
all cases, the garottees were several inches 
shorter than wyself; with a man of your 
size, for instance,” and he laughed good-hu- 
mouredly, “it would be almost an im- 
possibility.” 

I laughed very heartily at this notion, too. 
Would he be so good as to show me, just to 
give me an example how the thing was 
done ? 

“I throw my arm from the back of your 
neck, like this,” said he, suiting the action to 
the word, but with the very greatest delicacy 
of touch. “ You are sure I am not inconve- 
niencing you 7” 
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“ Not at all,” said I. “Go on.” 

“T then close the fore arm tightly. Stoop 
\a little lower, please ; thank you, and com- 
press the windpipe with ....” 


| Where was I? Why was I iying on the 
| floor of the carriage instead of sitting on the 
corner seat? Why was my neckeloth un- 
fastened, and where were the bank-notes 
which it had contained? These questions, 
in company with many others, presented 
themselves to my mind as the. train glided 
into Carlisle station. Above all, where 
was my agreeable companion? I knew 
by the unerring Bradshaw that the train 
[stopped nowhere between Preston and—— 
Yes, but it did though, just for one minute, 
at the junction of the Windermere line, 
to drop passengers, although not to take 
them up. 

“Guard, guard !” 

“Yes, sir; Carlisle, sir. A quarter of an 
hour allowed for refreshments.” 

“Don’t talk to me of refreshments,” I cried 
hoarsely. “Did a man from this carriage 
get out at Oxenholme ?” 

“Yes, sir; very gentlemanly young man 
with fishing-rod and a landing-net. A lake 
tourist, Asked whether there was a trout 
stream in that neighbourhood,” 

I have not quite settled yet, in my own 
mind, whether the thing was planned from the 
very first, and the lost hat itself—which was 
not claimed—a portion of the diabolical plot; 
or whether the intentions of my companion 
had been really honourable until I was fool 
enough to put a temptation in his way, which 
he could not resist. It was like placing the 
Bloomer suit of armour in the chamber of 
Joan of Are, and expecting that she would 
keep to Crinoline and the small bonnet in 
preference to that martial costume to which 
she has been so Jong accustomed, and in 
which she looked so becoming, Previous to 
the outrage the man’s conduct had been 
certainly quite irreproachable. He reasoned 
too, perhaps, that since he had so fully “put 
me up to the time of day,” I should have no 
further occasion for my gold repeater, At 
all events, my travelling acquaintance had 
taken that away with him. 
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